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modernists of all the churches to take home with them and 
think about in the night watches. If they do so with 
an eye single to the question, they will not think to quiet 
the disturbing voices which say “ Unitarianism’”’ to them, 
as Winston Churchill attempts to do in “The Inside of 
the Cup,” by abusing and misrepresenting Unitarianism. 
Their inclination to do so may be a symptom. The 
veering of Paul towards Christianity was betrayed in 
his vindictive attacks upon it. Modernism is kicking 
against the pricks. 
ad 


CommEn’s on the Kikuyu incident continue to furnish 
interesting disclosures of contemporary religious ideals. 
The English Primate has lately remarked that some 
elements of the question were clear and simple enough. 
“Everybody looked forward,” he said, “to an African 
Church some day which should not be a bit of English 

life transplanted under African sky, but an African Church 
in fact.” The purpose should not be to “transplant 
artificial and sectional denominations which really owed 
their origin to the idiosyncrasies or personal peculiarities 
of individuals in English history, political as well as 
ecclesiastical, of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries.” [he missionary purpose thus indicated is 
manifestly changing the aim and methods of propagandism 
everywhere. ‘To wish one’s neighbor to share what one 
enjoys himself is a benevolence always subject to the 
neighbor’s preference in the matter. If one took all 
the remedies prescribed, and practised all the recom- 
mendations by sympathetic and helpful friends, death 
or insanity would ensue,—much to the relief of the victim. 
None of Job’s sufferings availed to crush his spirit. It 
was only when his friends began to show him his short- 
comings and his duty that he cursed God. When it is 
not best to let people of other religions, or of none, alone, 
it is best to develop a better religion out of what they 
have, rather than to impose one made of what they 
never had. Meddlesomeness, under any name or 
sanctity, will defeat or pervert the best purpose under 
the sun. ‘The first thing a missionary to China should 
do is to read Li Hung Chang’s letters, particularly the 
one showing his joy in returning to Chinese soil after 
his tour of the world. 
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Some rich man has published a sort of confession, in 
which he lays bare the life of men of his sort in New 
York. In his budget it appears that the least a man of 
his station, with a family of five persons to support, 
can get on with is an annual income of $74,000. To 
subsist on less would require pinching, and even with 
this sum a certain degree of constraint is implied. This 
shows us what a job we have on hand to abolish poverty. 
‘The persons who find it hardest to get on are very often 
those whose income lifts them out of the classes com- 
monly considered with reference to poverty, but whose 
scale of necessary expenditure keeps them in a constant 
state of anxiety, and entails a strain fully as wearing, 
and sometimes as distressing, as that suffered by persons 
whose income is below the minimum wage. While the 
scale of necessities creeps up, any advance in resources 
that goes no faster will still leave discontent and even 
misery in its train. ‘The problem is as much a moral as 
an economic and social problem. ‘The way Jesus ap- 
proached it remains the most serviceable. What he 
said applies to all sorts and conditions. What dignifies 
and beautifies wealth is its use for noble purposes by 
those who keep it always subordinate to the higher good. 
What redeems and lessens poverty is an appreciation of 
the things open alike to rich and poor, which by merely 
being rich no one can gain, or by being poor need miss. 
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No state of society ever put more of these things within 
common reach than that in which we live. 
in all grades were conserved in these treasures, we should 
have fewer tragedies of suffering and perishing. 


& 


A NUMBER of ministers of Beaumont, Tex., vindicated 
their loyalty to the Sabbath by making a protest, loud 
enough to be effective, against the profaning of their 
sacred day by one of the great symphony orchestras of 
the country. There is probably to them no difference 
between a symphony and a tom-tom, between an orches- 
tra and a bag-pipe. The music they might have heard 
was undoubtedly more sacred than what they probably 
did hear in their own churches. Why: is it that in the 
newer communities, which boast of breadth and liber- 
ality and enterprise, the narrowest sort of religion is to be 
expected? Is it because culture is the last product of 
a civilization, and enlightened views the product of a 
community which has got through the stages which re- 
quire too much absorption for reflection and has reached 
the leisure which permits discussion and examination 
of old views? One would think that commercial self- 
interest would stand in the way of publishing to the 
world that the leaders in religion were able to shut off 
the waters of musical inspiration and culture from a 
town needing nothing so much as the sort of people who 
love higher music. 


The New Hyenispboks and Church Life. 


The publication of a new Hymn and Tune Book is an 
event of real significance. In the present instance it 
has been prepared for by devoted labor and studious 
care. ‘The results are before us in a book of rare ser- 
viceableness. This is not the place for a review or esti- 
mate of the work, which will receive adequate notice. 
What we wish to reckon up may be called the assets of 
a hymnal to a church. 

A glance at a hymn-book shows the visitor to a church, 
if nothing else informs him, what the mental and spiritual 
attitudes are of the body to which the church belongs. 
The ideas of a church are contained in its hymns. If it 
has a creed, the creed cannot give so true an impression 
of a faith as comes with the hymns that are sung. The 
pulpit may ignore, in a liberal spirit, the outgrown be- 
liefs; the hymns, however, will contain them. Who 
has not heard preaching which set at nought objection- 
able notions of God and man, only to be asked at its 
conclusion to sing a hymn whose every line was tainted 
with the worst variety of just the repulsive presumptions 
which the preacher disclaimed? ‘The revision of a hymnal 
is like the revision of a creed, and is even more impor- 
tant. Every one sees the hymns and is called upon to 
use them, while the creed may easily be kept out of 
sight. To churches which have no creed, it is still more 
important to keep the book of hymns true to their spirit 
and belief. Such churches in reality have a creed, al- 
ways before its worshippers and constantly reviewed by 
them. It is in the hymn-book. ‘Tell us what are the 
songs of a church, and nothing need be said of its doc- 
trines. The best missionary force of a church is to be 
found in its hymns when they are matched to music 
which carries them into the most lasting parts of memory, 
and into the widest and most engaging relations with 
people. 

It is through the singing of hymns that a treasury of 
high literary value and inspiration may be gained. That 
so many hymns corrupt and shock literary feeling, as 
well as moral sentiment, should not blind us to the in- 
comparable service the poets of religion have performed. 
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_ They are given themes the highest in human thought and 
_ imagination, in which is the essence of poetry. In the 


best examples of this expression, inspiration has risen 
to the highest levels. The permanent deposits from the 
use of hymns in church worship yield a spiritual income 
of incalculable value. In hours of gloom their cheer 
may be drawn on, in times of sorrow no comfort comes 
closer than theirs, and during protracted suffering recol- 
lections of favorite verse bring religious stanzas whose 
service is such that long afterwards we look back on the 
torture with a grateful sense of the sweetness that came 
with it as with no other experience in life. The hymns 
fresh in use from the remote past outrival any other 
sort of poetry. What classics have become so imbedded 
in the universal heart as those of religious poetry? 

The cordial and general use of hymns in any meeting 
has an unequalled effect. They prepare a company of 
people for whatever appeal is to be made to their feeling 
or will. ‘They make of one heart the most miscellaneous 
assemblage. ‘The effect of common song is almost magic. 
Here is where poetry itself began, and here remains the 
loftiest opportunity of poetry. Given the body of voice, 
and familiarity with words and music, and a stirring qual- 
ity in the melody, and the whole mass will rise, carrying 
in its flight the voiceless ones, dissolving raw dissonance, 
absorbing roughness, and lending to timorous utterance 
a sense of power, an enjoyment in itself of the whole. 
The oldest parts of the Bible are its ballads of victory 
and thanksgiving, and it rises to no greater height of 
inspiration than in its psalms of joy and trust. The 
hymnal of a church is its progressive canon of faith, and 
gathers up the constant increments of spiritual riches. 
It unites, as in common prayer, more than common 
prayer will reach, and makes worship the voice of the 
multitude, redeeming it from all priestliness. 

But such benefits fail in the best hymns, and among 
the most appreciative people, if there are not enough 
people to give them body, or if the people do not sing. 
The assets of a hymnal all fall away where material to 
realize them is wanting. The introduction of a hymnal 
is an imperative call for new utilization of the hymns of 
the church, systematic training in congregational sing- 
ing, and an emphatic call for a congregation to sing 
them. 

The loyalty of young people ought to be brought to 
bear at this point. Here is something they can do which 
may be enjoyable as well as most helpful. A solid pha- 
lanx of boys and girls, of youths and maidens, ought to 
be enlisted to sit as nearly as possible together, but in 
the congregation, not the choir, and make it their special 
duty to put stuff and boldness and vigor into the hymns. 
They should constitute the van of the congregation’s 
song-march. If to gain their service it should prove 
politic to permit the understanding that they need not 
remain through the whole hour, the effect of their support 
in the first two hymns would make the concession worth 
while. In preparation for this, hymns should be selected 
well in advance and practised at some brief period under 
‘competent leadership, and the choir should not be deemed 
above the need of such preparation. The absorption 
of the members of the choir in their set pieces, too often 
pyrotechnical, and their leaving to a mere glance the 
hymns they are to sing, is frequently the explanation of 
dull congregational singing. The important thing is 
not what naturally appears important to them. The 
important thing is singing the hymns, far more than 


singing the anthems, and in the singing, exquisite ex- 
_ pression should not be the aim. ‘The choir sing the 


hy not to be listened to, but to lead and help other 
to sing them. The one purpose should therefore 
be to arouse participation, to give verve and spirit to 
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the song, and thus to spread a contagion throughout the 
assemblage. 

In the matter of congregational singing, we may be in 
a sort of vicious circle. The essential thing is precisely 
what cannot sometimes be had,—numbers and ability. 
But once this circle can be pushed into, and by some 
effort the singing become characteristic and interesting, 
it will do much to increase the constituency. For among 
all the attractions of church worship, the singing of a 
body of people may do more than any other one thing to 
make that body large, enthusiastic, and active. 


William the Liberal. 


Very few tourists take the railway journey from Gies- 
sen to Cologne without admiring the mighty tower of 
Dillenburg that rises grandly and abruptly from the river- 
side. It is a wonderfully solid and huge pile of masonry, 
with a blunt castellated top, very uncompromising and 
stern. The country about is typical of garden-like Hesse, 
with its soft and hazy hill-lines and river-valleys dotted 
with red-tiled hamlets. Dillenburg is famous for one thing 
only,—it was the boyhood home and the manhood haven 
of the great, silent William of Orange. 

William of Orange belongs to us. If we were to search 
through the annals of Liberalism,—especially those 
phases of it which relate to religious tolerance,—we should 
find that he alone merits the title of statesman-pioneer. 
All of us have been fired by the drama of the Dutch Re- 
public’s rise as Motley gives it, but we read it perhaps 
before the religious significance of the hero’s work had 
for us its proper value. For it is scarcely too much to 
claim, that, if the hardy Netherlanders had not held their 
ground with such incredible tenacity, the Pilgrims would 
have had no refuge, and the New England plantation no 
encouragement. ‘The moral stimulation to Protestant- 
ism, therefore to progress of every sort in Europe, which 
the spectacle of the Dutch resistance to Alva afforded, 
was incalculable. It stiffened Drake’s sinews, steadied 
Henry of Navarre and his Protestants in France, and, by 
exhausting the power of Spain, saved Germany for Prot- 
estantism in the Thirty Years’ War; and the captain of 
this resistance was William the Silent. 

We take it too much for granted that thorough al- 
truism is preposterous. Infrequent it certainly may be. 
We may search through pages and pages of history with- 
out finding a giant of character and of genius for whom 
in some particular we do not have to apologize. With- 
out any exaggeration, however, William of Orange, under 
the strongest searchlight of criticism, has remained the 
unsullied altruist. From the moment when he heard 
from the lips of the French king the secret compact with 
Spain to exterminate Protestantism in the Netherlands 
(and became henceforth, through intense indignation, the 
“Taciturn’’) to the day in 1581 when he issued his gdflant 
“ Apology” in response to Philip’s proclamation that he 
was a “human outcast,’”’ it is impossible to detect self- 
ishness in any motive or deed of his. Absolute sacrifice 
of vast wealth and high rank (when Charles V. abdicated 
in Brussels, 1556, he leaned upon the arm of William 
of Orange); renunciation of every comfortable reward 
of success; the loss of his eldest son and his dearest 
brother, Louis, through capture and in battle, respectively, 
—these facts serve merely to hint at the scope of his offer- 
ing for the cause of Dutch freedom and eventually for 
the principle of religious toleration. “God! my poor 
country!’’ were his last words. 

On behalf of the Dutch traditions of New Amsterdam, 
a statue of William of Orange is to be placed in River- 
side Drive, New York City. Pre-eminently, of course, 
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he is a national hero. We should remember, neverthe- 
less, that he was the first statesman of Europe effectually 
to advocate the principle of religious freedom. From a 
lukewarm, conventional Catholic he became, for political 
reasons, a Calvinist; but there is no doubt that he changed 
in reality to the liberal Christianity that later became 
Arminianism in Holland, and, by a natural development, 
Unitarianism in this country and England. The Uni- 
versity of Leyden (which he founded) and the metropolis 
of Amsterdam (which he fostered) were harbors of refuge 
for Socinian, Huguenot, and German religious exiles for 
two centuries after the assassination of Orange by the 
Jesuit Gérard. ‘The principle of entire religious tolera- 
tion, first announced to Europe in the Pacification of 
Ghent, later made it possible for the Scrooby congrega- 
tion to sojourn in Leyden, and there renew their faith 
and husband their strength for a greater destiny. How 
much we owe to the unflinching bravery, the resourceful- 
ness, the stainless self-giving, and the political genius of 
this man! Huss, Luther, and Calvin are the clerical 
heroes of the Reformation. We owe equal praise and 
reverence to the less conspicuous but not less devoted 
laymen who complemented them in the world of action, 
—the Elector Frederick of Saxony, the indomitable Fred- 
erick III.'of,Heidelberg,’and, chiefly, William of Orange. 

The “Apology” of 1581, directed against Philip’s 
ban, is a trumpet-blast. Unforgettable is the final para- 
graph,—an_ appeal to the States-General of Holland to 
stand firm. Its final sentence would make a worthy 
motto for our militant Liberalism: “If you think the 
remnant of my life and fortune can serve you, take 
them, and let us work together for the defence of our 
dear land. Make your resolution to this end, and J will 
maintain it.” 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Personal Service. 


The best gift which any individual can make to a public- 
spirited enterprise is often the gift, not of money, but of 
personal service. ‘This is primarily the gift which the 
members of the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association bring to our cause. 

The function of the directors of the Association is to 
discern, interpret, and apply the public opinion of our 
fellowship. Upon them rests the responsibility, within 
the limits of the constitutional purposes and the finan- 
cial resources of the Association, of making that opinion 
effective in public serviceableness. ‘The work of the 
Association requires the labors of many salaried men who 
can give their whole time and strength to our missionary 
endeavors, but money cannot buy the kind of service which 
the unpaid director gives. It is a service which calls 
for Open-mindedness, a right sense of proportion and 
perspective, breadth of view, and, most of all, for good 
judgment; for a director is often called to decide upon 
matters beyond the range of his own experience, and about 
which he must reach a decision through a process of 
comparison and judicious sifting of testimony. 

The rewards of such a service are not in public applause 
or in material gain, but in sincere and animating com- 
panionships; in the resolute performance of duty; in the 
vision of the large, though often invisible, results that 
flow from such disinterested efforts; and, finally, in the 
knowledge that, whatsoever one may have accomplished, 
or failed to have accomplished, in the fulfilment of one’s 
own ambitions, at least something of one’s best thought 
and purpose has been devoted to the advancement of the 
cause of freedomjand righteousness. It is the men who 
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give themselves to the promotion of the things that last 
who have the permanent satisfactions. 

At the annual meeting of the Association, to be held 
next week, four members of the Board of Directors are 
to complete their terms of service. 

Miss Emma C. Low retires from the office of vice- 
president of the Association. She had previously been 
for twelve years the president of the National Alliance, 
and in that capacity, as well as in her service for the 
Association, she has endeared herself to many fellow- 
workers in all parts of the country, and brought to our 
councils an enlightened fidelity to our whole cause, and 
the influence of wise and gentle speech and a gracious 
personality. 

Hon. John D. Long withdraws from the Board after 
a consecutive service of twelve years. He had previously 
served as a director and for two years as the president of 
the Association. He has further represented our fellow- 
ship on many public occasions. ‘The Unitarian cause is 
indebted to Gov. Long for the example of his fidelity to 
these trusts, for his genial and quickening counsels, 
and for the support which his wide experience in adminis- 
trative affairs and his reputation as a public man of 
high character and broad vision have brought to all our 
endeavors. 

Rev. Paul R. Frothingham has also served on the Board 
for twelve years. He has been indefatigable in his work 
on important committees, and he has been frank and firm 
in the expression of his convictions. He has been able 
to give himself to the consideration of administrative 
details as well as to constructive denominational states- 
manship. His word has carried weight and has been 
backed by substantial and generous loyalty. 

Mrs. Prescott Keyes has been associated with the 
Board of Directors for fifteen years, and in all that period 
she has failed of attendance upon but one meeting of the 
Board. Mrs. Keyes brought to her work on the Board 
an unusually comprehensive knowledge of our denomina- 
tional affairs, for her honored father, Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, was the secretary of the Association from 
1881 to 1894, and his daughter was his close companion 
in the labors of his office. Her chief service on the Board 
has been upon the Publication, Foreign, and New Eng- 
land Committees, and the impress of her common-sense 
and intelligent interest will long be felt in these depart- 
ments of our associated life. 

These retiring directors have thus abundantly met the 
test of responsibility. [hey are men and women of real 
and efficient directive force. They have often curbed 
the impatience or stimulated the energy of the executive 
officers. They have been considerate in their dealings 
with colleagues and employees, independent in judgment, 
and candid in speech. Theirs has not been the spirit of 
patronage, but the spirit of sympathy and co-operation. 
They have never been provincial in aim or view. ‘Their 


vision has overpassed the boundary of nation or denomi- 


nation. If the work of the Association has made definite 
and marked advances during the last fifteen years, it is 
largely because of the judicious, diligent, and patient 
guidance of such trusted leaders of our thought and life. 

To take the places of these retiring directors the 
Nominating Committee, as the result of the preliminary 
ballot, will present to the annual meeting the names of 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton of Boston, Hon. W. S. Kyle of 
Plymouth, and Miss A. M. Bancroft of Hopedale. 

Mr. Atherton has already served one term on the Board 
(1909-1912), and is therefore not unacquainted with its 
problems and obligations. He has proved himself a 
useful and disinterested servant of our cause, and is at 
present the treasurer of the General Conference, the 
treasurer of the Carolina Industrial School, trustee of 
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Proctor Academy, president of the Pension Society, and 
a reliable member of the Arlington Street Church. 

Mr. Kyle is one of the stalwart laymen who take a 
deep interest in church matters. He has seen service 
in public life, and has had experience in the conduct of 
large mercantile and financial enterprises. He is at 
present the president of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference, the president of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
and a trustee of the Hackley School. 

Miss Bancroft is the honored president of the Alliance, 
and her presence in the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion will guarantee the continued close co-operation of 
these two national bodies. She has already acquired 
a large acquaintance in our fellowship and with the needs 
of our churches. 

For vice-president the Nominating Committee presents 
the name of Hon. Frank H. Hiscock of Syracuse, a justice 
of the highest court in the State of New York, and an 
active and earnest supporter of the May Memorial 
Church. Judge Hiscock has not thus far had time to give 
any extended service to our national cause, but his name 
is a pillar of strength, and he stands for all that is just 
and honorable in the community and State where he 
lives. 

Mr. Henry W. Sprague of Buffalo and Mr. Henry 
B. Little of Newburyport, who are both of them able 
lawyers, whose counsels have been of great value to their 
colleagues, are renominated by the vote of the prelimi- 
nary ballot. They are men of intellectual and moral 
maturity, and both have a profound interest in the 
vitality of the institutions that exist to foster a 
rational religious faith. Both have been indefatigable 
in their attendance upon the meetings of the Board, and 
both take active part in the discussions and decisions. 

Mr. Hawley of Chicago, who is also renominated, has 
served but three months on the Board, but his qualifica- 
tions are well known in our churches. He represents 
a somewhat different point of view from that of the 
majority of his colleagues, for his residence and _ profes- 
sional service have been altogether in the West and South. 
He has been minister at Jackson, Mich., Louisville, Ky., 
and is now minister of Unity Church, Chicago. He 
has also served as secretary of the Western Conference 
and has therefore an unusual acquaintance among our 
churches outside of New England. 

If the result of the preliminary ballot is confirmed at 
the annual meeting of May 26, the members of the 
Association, and the ministers and people of our churches, 
can be assured that the administration of the Association 
for the forthcoming year will be along the lines of con- 
structive and courageous endeavor. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 
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Current Topics. 


Wir the opening of negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of Victoriano Huerta and the United States 


_ government, at Niagara Falls, Ont., as these pages are 


going to press, a distinct improvement is in prospect in 
the relations between the United States and Mexico. 
The improvement is largely the outcome of continued 
Constitutionalist successes, beginning with the fall of 
Tampico last week, which apparently are hastening 
the disruption of Huerta’s powers of resistance. The 
attitude of the rebel authorities toward the Northern 
neighbor continues so cordial that a perpetuation of 
the crisis, in the event of the capture of the capital by the 
armies, appeared highly improbable at the 
of the week. On the eve of the opening of the 
sessions at Niagara Falls, the problem that seemed to 
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be predominant in the minds of the Mexican delegates 
was not so much the danger of an open conflict with the 
United States as the prospect of a reign of anarchy in 
the Mexican capital pending the process of readjustment 
that seemed close at hand. 


ry 


Mownpay, May 18, was a notable day in the history of 
the Panama Canal. On that day the purposes for which 
the great waterway was constructed began to be realized 
by the opening of the connecting link between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific to the commerce of the world. ‘The first 
commercial use of the canal was the passage of five 
barges, carrying a cargo of 2,100 tons, from Balboa, at 
the Pacific end of the waterway, to Cristobal, at its 
Atlantic end. From now on the canal will be open to 
the traffic of the world, under the rules laid down in the 
Panama Canal Act, passed by Congress at its last session. 
The law in its present form provides for the exemption 
of American coastwise shipping from the payment of 
tolls, fixed at the rate of $1.20 per net ton. In accord- 
ance with the unostentatious habits of Col. George W. 
Goethals, the engineer officer who built the canal and is 
now governor of the Zone, the opening of the new route 
to the Orient was carried out without elaborate ceremony; 
but so well had the work been done, that the first passage 
of ships took place without mishap. 
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Wits the canal in actual operation, the problem pre- 
sented to the government by the exemption of American 
coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls once more 
became a pressing issue in Congress. It has become in- 
creasingly apparent in the past few weeks that, despite 
vigorous opposition, the Senate will coincide with the 
House in voting to revoke the no-tolls section of the 
Act, against which Great Britain and other commercial 
nations have offered vigorous protests as a violation of the 
spirit and the letter of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which 
assured to the world the use of the canal on equal terms. 
A poll of the membership of the Senate, completed at 
the beginning of the week by friends of the administra- 
tion, apparently shows an assured majority of eleven 
votes for the measure of repeal which has been energeti- 
cally and consistently advocated by President Wilson 
as a plain duty imposed upon the United States by the 
terms of the agreement into which it has entered with 


Great Britain. 
wt 


ImporTANT and illuminating conclusions as to the 
essential savagery of war are contained in the digest of 
the report of the Balkan Commission of Inquiry of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, which was 


’ given to the world at the beginning of the week. The 


Commission, it will be remembered, sifted on the spot, so 
far as it could, various charges of barbarous methods of 
warfare that were made in the course of the second 
Balkan conflict. The chief accuser was Greece, which 
sought to convince the world that the conduct of the 
Bulgarian armies in the field had earned for the Bul- 
garians the title of “fiends incarnate,’ which King Con- 
stantine applied to them in an official proclamation 
shortly after the opening of the second conflict. After 
a careful consideration of the evidence, the Commission 
finds that all the combatants committed atrocities; that the 
Bulgarians shared in these outbreaks of violence, under 
“great provocation,” but that the accusations made 
against them had been “grossly exaggerated”; and 
that the Greeks committed wholesale acts of wanton 
cruelty under official orders and in cold blood. 
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In dealing with the general issues that underlay the 
war, the Commission finds that the Greeks and the 
Servians deliberately set out to exterminate the Bul- 
. garian population of Macedonia; that, in carrying out 
their purpose to destroy Bulgarian nationality, the 
enemies of Bulgaria inaugurated in Macedonia a reign 
of terror which defies description, and of which the 
details are such that they cannot be put in print. ‘The 
Commission also suggests that the rearrangement of 
boundaries in the Balkans under the treaty of Bucharest 
has resulted in the perpetration of intolerable wrongs. 
These wrongs, the Commission indicates, have left an 
aftermath of bitterness which it is the duty of the powers, 
for the sake of the future peace of Europe, to ameliorate. 
It is patent to every close observer of events in the Balkan 
Peninsula that the present reign of Greek and Servian 
oppression in Macedonia cannot continue, because, as 
the commission points out, ‘‘nature itself revolts against 
neg 

wt 

THE new government of Japan, under the premiership 
of Count Shigenobu Okuma, is addressing itself with 
urgency to the task of lightening the burden which has 
been pressing upon the Japanese people as a result of the 
war with Russia. In promising an augmentation of the 
defensive resources of the empire, Count Okuma, in a 
declaration before Parliament on May 15, also emphasized 
the necessity of rigid economies in order to reduce na- 
tional loans. Premier Okuma’s programme of retrench- 
ment has been met with approval throughout Japan. 
Side by side with his fiscal projects, the new head of the 
cabinet at Tokio is planning a variety of administrative 
and legislative measures which are designed to introduce 
actual popular participation in government, and to bring 
about the gradual elimination of the oligarchical group 
known as the “elder statesmen,” whose domination of 
public affairs is believed to have been the underlying 
cause of the recent crisis. In his external policy Count 
Okuma is a pronounced advocate of peace, which Japan 
greatly needs at this stage of her notable development. 


Brevities. 


When we pray with the psalmist, ““O send out thy 
light and thy truth; let them lead me,” let us make 
sure at the same time that we are ready to follow with- 
out faltering or subterfuge. 


We sometimes forget that it is not necessary for a 
man to be a Christian in order to be religious, and also 
that it is not necessary for a man to be a church member 
in order to be a Christian. 


The new and wonderful chemical forces which are 
being revealed inside of the radium atom, compel the 
rewriting of ,the science of chemistry. Similar wonder- 
ful possibilities may be found in other allied substances. 


How many of an average audience assembled before 
the church service listen attentively and reverently to 
the organ selection? It has power by its persuasive 
appeal to the emotions to put the hearers into the best 
condition for the religious service which is to follow. 


In Germany there is still a curious union of relation- 
ship between Church and State. Ifa man wants nothing 
more than a permit for a building or a rebate on his rail- 
road fare, he is obliged to make a confession of his re- 
ligious faith, and it must be one of the few religions rec- 
ognized by the State. The movement now going on in 
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that country, with the aim to effect the complete sepa- 
ration of Church and State, seems to be spreading. 


In certain cities of Germany, American music, espe- 
cially the so-called “‘ragtime,”’ is said to be very popular 
and has a good and ready sale. Italian and other 
Continental cities have no demand for such music, pre- 
ferring the classical music with which their people are 
familiar. 


The insincere claim of the great nations that they 
desire their great naval armaments for defence alone has 
been deftly punctured recently by Lord Esher of England, 
who said, ‘‘If peace can only be made secure by every 
nation being so strong that victory over its enemy is 
certain, we are all of us caught in a vicious circle, and 
there is nothing before us but financial and commercial 
ruin.” 


Letters to the Editor, 
The Conference Service of Worship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 


Some of us look forward with trepidation to the 
Anniversary Sermon to be delivered in Tremont Temple 


next week, vividly remembering as we do last year’s © 


experience in Arlington Street Church. On that 
occasion a beautiful service and one of the noblest 
sermons we have ever heard were sadly marred by the 
amazingly frivolous and indecorous behavior of the con- 
gregation. It poured into the church as into a play- 
house, scrambling for seats, chatting volubly, waving 
greetings to friends seen in various parts of the house. 
The hum of talk and mirth did not pause when the organ 
began and the officiating ministers entered the pulpit, 
slackened but a little during the beautiful opening chant 
which it ruined, and reluctantly subsided only with the 
invocation. The most disheartening thing about the 
whole episode was the part played in it by certain of 
our ministers, who, in their own churches, are zealous to 
maintain the dignity of worship. I saw some such glee- 
fully signal from gallery to gallery, and others near me 
were gossiping audibly right up to the moment when 
they were invited to join in prayer. One wonders in 
how prayerful a mood to answer that invitation most 
of the people in the church found themselves! Cer- 
tainly a large proportion of the congregation came that 
evening not with the idea of worshipping God, but to 
see a spectacle, and it was good proof of the power of a 
great religious message that the preacher was able to 
lift that frivolous company up to a high level of aspira- 
tion. 

It would not be worth while to recall this rather pain- 


‘ful episode were it not for the need of preventing a re- 


currence of it next Tuesday evening. This year the 
sermon is to be preached by one of our honored minis- 
ters, who comes three thousand miles to give us his mes- 
sage of the spiritual life. We meet in Tremont Temple, 
where we shall have been doing business all day, in an 
atmosphere far less calculated to develop the spirit of 
reverence than the Arlington Street Church. There is 
all the more danger that we shall not begin the service 
in the spirit of worship. Let me, therefore, through 
your columns, beg those who plan to attend this service 
to remember that it is a service of worship, and that the 


inner frame of mind and the outward behavior fitting at — 


a tea-party are inappropriate for such an occasion. Let 
us enter the building quietly, and use the moments be- 
fore the service begins to develop within us the heart and 
mind of true worship. A MINISTER. 
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When the Catt Booms! 


When the cannon booms, 
When the snare-drums rattle fiercely 
And the feet of men in khaki hammer time out on the pave, 
It is easy to be brave; 
It is easy to believe God is angry with the other Man, our brother, 
age has left the sword of Gideon in our wayward human hand, 
en the cannon booms. 


‘ When the cannon booms, 
When the battle-flags are fluttering and men are going mad 
With the blind desire for glory, 
Filled with visions grand and gory, 
It is easy to assent 
To the Corsican blasphemer’s scoffing creed; 
It is easy to believe God is with the big battalions, 
Whether cherubim or hellions, 
When the cannon booms. 


When the cannon booms, = 

When the primal love of fighting stirs the tiger in our Binda: 
And the fascinating smell 
Of the sulphur fumes of hell 

Rouses memories of the pit from which our human pature rose, 

It is easy to forget 
God was found not in the earthquake, in the strong wind, or the fire; 
It is easy to forget how at last the prophet heard Him 

As a still, small voice, 

When the cannon booms. 


"= When the cannon booms, 
When the war-lords strut and swagger, 
And the battleships are plowing for the bitter crop of death, 
While the shouting rends the ear 
Echoing from the empyrean, 
It is difficult to hear 
Through the din the Galilean 
With His calm voice preaching peace on earth to men! 
*T will be easier to claim, 
If we will, the Christian name, 
To become as little children and be men of gentle will, 
When the cannon booms, the cannon booms no more. 
—Wailliam Herbert Carruth. 


Noblesse Oblige. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Self-restraint and gentleness will always be liable to 
misinterpretation as long as violence and malignity have 
a place in human relationships. This truth is illus- 
trated in the common opinion held by our neighbors 
across the Rio Grande concerning the patience and for- 
bearance shown by our government in the face of wrongs 
and indignities committed upon Americans in Mexico 
during the long months of semi-anarchy that have at 
last led to a concerted effort to bring about less intol- 
erable conditions across our Southern border. Because 
vindictive retaliation is not resorted to, weakness or 
cowardice is inferred; and the greater the forbearance, 
the stronger the conviction of our pusillanimity. To 
the average Mexican mind there has not come, and 
probably will not come for a long time, any faintest 
glimmer of the truth that nothing is so strong as gentle- 


_hess, nothing so gentle as strength. Therefore, in accept- 


ing the good offices of three South American powers in 
an attempt to adjust existing differences without the 
use of further violence, we cannot fail to appear to the 
Mexican people to be covering a disgraceful retreat from 
an untenable position. 

An American travelling in Haiti was recently arrested 
on a false charge and detained three days in one of the 
horrible jails of that country. To his protest against 
such treatment of a citizen of the United States the in- 
¢ reply was: “What do we care for the United 
Look at what Mexico is doing to the Americans.” 
mmediate cost of a pacific policy often seems ex- 
e, and the impulse to instant and violent retaliation 
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is natural and sometimes not altogether ignoble. It is 
the injurious misconstruction so often put upon an appeal 
to reasonableness that makes the wiser and worthier 
course so hard to follow. But this hardness is a part 
of the price one has to pay for the exalted privilege of 
not being a brute. Virtue has its penalties as well as 
its rewards. 

It is in our individual even more than in our national 
relations that we are made keenly aware of the cost of 
courtesy, the price of self-respect, the tax that is likely 
to be imposed on one who would rise above the motives 
that actuate the multitude. Peculiarly trying to a noble 
nature is the petty malignity of the person who is always 
trying to put others in the wrong, and who receives po- 
liteness and gentleness as a personal tribute rather than 
as something due to a principle, an ideal, an obligation 
not to descend in the scale. The greater the courtesy, 
the longer the forbearance, shown to a person of this 
sort, the more confirmed is he likely to become in the 
erroneous conviction of his own rightness and the other’s 
wrongness. But what alternative course is open to one 
too little base to descend to the level of his misinterpreter 
even in the possible interest of truth and justice? ‘There 
are some remedies that are worse than the ills they prom- 
ise to cure. Let us suppose, for example, the case of an 
honorable man who incurs suspicion of responsibility 
for an unfortunate occurrence and is upbraided in cen- 
sorious if not insulting terms by the brother or the hus- 
band of the woman whom, by chance, he knows to be 
at the bottom of the mischief. Self-exculpation will 
implicate the woman, and there is nothing for him to 
do but hold his tongue and possess his soul in patience. 
The truth never comes to light, and he who knows the 
truth meets daily the man who has: abusively treated 
him. How can he bear himself toward this man so as 
to incur neither his own disapproval nor the other’s con- 
tempt? Or must he incur one, and perhaps both? Of 
course, the situation is common enough in its main 
features, and the forbearance it calls for from the man 
of honor and courtesy is not beyond the possibilities of 
human nature. We can only hope and believe that in 
all such instances loyalty to principle does somehow 
work out to the good of the world and to the advance- 
ment of the standard of human conduct. 

Two college students were crossing the campus when 
they met a member of the faculty who, whether de- 
servedly or not, was held in but slight esteem by the 
collegians as a body. One of these two young men 
saluted the professor with scrupulous politeness, while 
the other barely touched the rim of his hat, and after- 
ward took his companion to task for wasting his good 
manners on “old Glumps.” “I wasn’t thinking of him; 
I was thinking of myself,” was the reply, which opened 
the other’s eyes to a new aspect of the question of cour- 
tesy. As has already been shrewdly observed, the 
cad and the snob watch the conduct of others toward 
them; the gentleman watches his own conduct toward 
others. 

A fine example of one who taught himself not to for- 
get the motto, noblesse oblige, was Charles Lamb’s pre- 
ceptor in business methods, Joseph Paice, of Bread Street 
Hill, merchant, and one of the directors of the South Sea 
Company. In his essay on ‘‘ Modern Gallantry,’’ Lamb 
records instances of this gentleman’s unaffected courtesy 
and kindliness to women in humble station, and relates 
the incident that had been decisive in making Joseph 
Paice so careful never to be betrayed into anything ap- 
proaching rudeness to women. In the early days of his 
courtship of the beautiful Susan Winstanley (who, dying 
young, ‘‘confirmed in him the resolution of perpetual 
bachelorship’’), Paice had once unwittingly given of- 
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fence to his lady-love, as she made evident by her cold 
acknowledgment of his gallantries, and he could not 
imagine how he had displeased her. But when on the 
following day he ventured to expostulate, “‘she confessed, 
with her usual frankness, that she had no sort of dislike 
to his attentions; that she could even endure some high- 
flown compliments; that a young woman placed in her 
situation had a right to expect all sort of civil things 
said to her; that she hoped she could digest a dose of 
adulation, short of insincerity, with as little injury to 
her humility as most young women; but that—a little 
before he had commenced his compliments—she had 
overheard him by accident, in rather rough language, 
rating a young woman who had not brought home his 
cravats quite to the appointed time,’’ and her woman’s 
pride came to her assistance, determining her to stand 
up for the honor of her sex and not overlook this dis- 
courtesy toward one who was probably as deserving of 
polite consideration as herself. Lamb’s relation of the 
incident is impressive, and the whole essay is, of course, 
admirable in its Elian geniality of manner, though the 
insistence on reverence to the female sex as such may 
evoke a smile in these times of militant suffragism. Still 
it is by no means proved that even here a policy of po- 
liteness and gentleness and, above all, of open-minded 
fairness would not be more productive of lasting good 
than any exercise of force toward the belligerents. 

The crudeness, the uncouthness, the shameful beast- 
liness, as well as the inevitab e futility of the primitive 
methods of retort to which elemental human nature 
{or animal nature) impel a man in moments of anger, 
are so sure to be followed by loathing and disgust in 
calmer hours, that more and more the conviction grows 
upon one that courtesy and restraint do not in the oe 
cost more than they are worth. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Great and sacred is obedience. He who is not able, in 
the highest majesty of manhood, to obey with clear and 
open brow a Jaw higher than himself is barren of all faith 
and love, and tightens his chains, moreover, in the struggle 
to be free.— James Martineau. 


we ] 


Life is a daily worship, tremulous with reverence, 
beautiful with prayer and song, and fragrant with the 
incense-perfume of holy thoughts and good deeds. So 
do nature and providence lean down lovingly into the 
good man’s life, mingling earth with heaven, linking it 
all with God, moving it all to the orderly music of his 
great purpose.—Selected. es 


If you wish to be miserable, you must think about 
yourself, about what you want, what you like, what 
respect people ought to pay you; and then to you noth- 
ing will be pure. You will spoil everything you touch. 
You will make sin and misery for yourself out of every- 
thing which God sends you. You will be as wretched 
as you choose.—Charles Kingsley. 


as 


When, under the midnight heavens or in the bosom of 
the everlasting hills or in the thrill of the melody of a 
perfect song, the impression that God is laying hold of 
my spirit and that I am in veritable communion with 
him shines out vivid in me, I cannot prove that it is not 
self-deception, but neither can- I doubt that it is real and 
vital fact —Richard A. Armstrong. 
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There is nothing that so persuades us of the great reali- 
ties of moral and spiritual being as the man in whom 
God is manifest, the type of our human nature at its 
best, and the indorsement of the sublime faith that God 
in humanity is the supreme revelation of himself!— 
Horatio Stebbins. 

& 


The pressure of a hand, a kiss, the caress of a child, will 
do more to save, sometimes, than the wisest argument, 
even rightly understood. Love alone is wisdom, love 
alone is power; and, where love seems to fail, it is where 
self has stepped between, and dulled the potency of its 
rays.—George Macdonald. 


Self-Expression. 


In the search for the self to which we are to give a 
chance, which we are to strive with all our might to de- 
velop, which we are at all costs to try and express, it is 
clear we are in face of some difficulties. Of all the com- 
plexities in this universe, we are the greatest complex,— 
the greatest, at least, that we know. In this business 
there are such qualities of material—of diverse, hetero- 
geneous material—that we can use. What of it shall we 
use? Amid the confusion one thing emerges with clear- 
ness. We can none of us come to good so long as we 
stand only for our separate self. The man who fights 
for his individual ego, whether you call his motive am- 
bition, or greed, or vanity, or passion, or self-interest,— 
however brilliant his powers, however indomitable his in- 
dustry,—will never count for much in the world’s history, 
or for much as an exponent of life’s blessedness. It was 
said of Napoleon, one of the biggest of this kind of ex- 
perimenters, ‘‘No great principle stood by him.” It is 
a damning indictment wherever applied,—an indictment 
which, while it condemns, reveals. It shows, as with the 
flash of a searchlight, the futility of attempting to ex- 
press a self which goes no farther, no deeper, than our 
surface egotism. 

Here come we to the central point, down to the real 
secret of life. The one and only self we can afford to 
express is that higher self found in the holy place of the 
temple buried in us, which is of us, and yet so much 
more than ourselves; the principle of unity between us 
and our fellow, between us and the universe outside; 
the self which shows in us as principle, as conscience, as 
ultimate moral authority; the self whose voice is ever 
the highest authority, recognized by us as the whisper 
of God. It is when we have recognized this categorical 
imperative, this law which is in us but is also beyond 
and above us, this duality in unity which makes the 
true man,—it is then we find our place in the world, our 
work in it, our liberty and joy. We learn the liberty 
that is in obedience, the only liberty worth the name. 
“We are servants of all the laws that we may be free,” 
says Cicero. Yes, when the laws rest on this deepest 
foundation. To get God’s will done in us and by us; 
for this end to cultivate all our powers to finest use; to 
get it done by our action, by our influence, by our suffer- 
ing, by all that belongs to our life,—this is the self-ex- 
pression of the Christian. It was the self-expression of 
Christ, an expression so clear in its revelation of an in- 
finite within that men ever since have been reading in it 
the character of God. 

Yet the world’s greatest spirits have figured often 
enough as opponents of human law! Again and again we 
see them setting the might of their personality against 
a whole system of regulations, of customs, of authorities. 
Socrates attacks the Athenian orthodoxy, and drinks 
the hemlock; Jesus puts his “I say unto you” against 
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the old religion, and is condemned by the Church authori- 
ties; Luther, with his ‘“‘Here stand I; I can no other,” 
fronts the whole might of the empire and of the hierarchy; 
Bunyan breaks the Conventicle Act, and finds himself 
in Bedford Jail; Wesley, contrary to episcopal authority, 
takes to field preaching, and is cast out of the Establish- 
ment. Here, you may say, is disobedience; here is a de- 
- fiance of the established order; here is a tremendous 
self-assertion, a pitting of the single ego against a whole 
system held as authoritative and sacred; and this is a 
self-assertion held to-day everywhere in honor. The rebels 
have become consecrate. 

In all this we need to see the one thing that matters. 
The great deeds, the great lives we have cited, meant 
always one thing; and that one thing was not disobe- 
dience, but obedience. ‘The great spirits of the past were 
law-breakers because in a‘higher sense they were law- 
keepers. They acted and suffered not in self-will, but 
under the imperative of a higher will. Servants were 
they of a new law, whose light had flamed into their 
souls, whose august voice they felt they must obey. They 
obeyed, too, not by violence, not by acts of paltry mis- 
chief, but by the proclamation of the truth that had 
reached them, by words and deeds which that truth 
inspired. Humanity, in its movement towards the 
highest law, will, it would seem, need still its rebels and 
outcasts of that type. But for all of us, heroes of achieve- 
ment and sacrifice or humble toilers of the common way, 
there is, we say again and finally, one only true way of 
self-expression: it is that of being rooted in God, of 
making our daily life the outcome of the divine that is 
_ within. John Smith, the old Cambridge Platonist, 

pictures for us the blessedness of the man who has thus 
found himself. ‘‘He moves in a larger sphere than his 
own being, and cannot be content to enjoy himself ex- 
cept he may enjoy God, too, and himself in God.” 
J. Brierley, in the London Christian World. 
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The Singer in ‘te Pond. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


When the nights of early spring are still pleasantly 
frosty, just enough so to give a delicate sharp sweetness 
to the air, by straining your ear you may hear a faint 
baby note down in the direction of the pond. It comes 
at the last faint gleam of daylight, when the sky is an 
alluring apple-green, with traces of light crimson or rose- 
pink in feathers and bars melting into crystal clearness 
above the tree-tops. 

A diffused golden and rosy ray of sunlight quivers in 
the air, although the sun has disappeared. It fills the 
world with tender cold, and then the singer in the pond 
lifts his little piping voice, a mere quiver of music, 
faint and far, but the very quintessence of spring. It 
breathes life. It is fresher than the first bird-trill or 
_ tremolo, if it can be said that there is a first bird-note, 
for the song cycle of the birds extends around the year. 
There is hardly a month when twitterings and peepings 
and snatches of bird melody are not heard at some time 
of day or night. 

But the singers in the pond have only the one season 
when they can exercise their little, monotonous, sug- 
gestive notes, like the whimpering of young things for 
their mothers, or the simple chorus of childish voices 
pleased with the sounds they make. Until the frogs 
begin to peep we cannot be assured that the grass will 
soon smell sweet, the dogwood will bleach its linen in 
the woods, the garden shrubs will cover with pouting 
buds, the maples will wave their scarves of pink blossoms, 
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. the elms cast down their long tassels of pale greenish 


hue, or the white fern fronds unfurl their pretty bundles. 

The wet meadow is a paradise for pollywogs. It has 
the good smell of sedge and water-grasses. It is the 
place where rushes and cat-tails grow, and wild blue 
forget-me-nots come up in May, along with water- 
cresses, and where the cardinal-flower blazes in autumn. 
And sweet flag will be coming up in the damp field with 
its tussocks and jumping places of wire-grass and lance- 
heads, and skunk-cabbage, and dozens of pretty and 
curious things in which children delight. Here the ground 
and water birds build their nests in the thick tufts and 
low bushes, the alders, the willows, and many others that 
suck sustenance from the damp soil. 

Thoreau never failed to mention the spring day when 
he first heard the little pipe of the frog in the fields. 
It gave him a thrill of joy like the unexpected appearance 
of a friend. Chaunting together, these grotesque singers 
seem to admonish the vegetable world that it is time to 
hustle and get on their clothes, to appear their best in 
the eyes of the world. It is a soothing yet a cheery 
sound. When a full orchestra is at work it seems to set 
the atmosphere aquiver as the night falls and the young 
moon looks down with wondering, long glances through 
the budding trees. Even the owl stops to listen, and 
prowling things go more stealthily on padded feet, while 
at last the song trails off into a sleepy low chaunt that 
seems to tranquillize all nature and mount to the glim- 
mering stars.—Hush, hush, it seems to say ; quiet your rest- 
less souls for just one little hour. Let the deep peace of 
the night give you rest. 

We have all heard the rather flippant saying, “ Beauty 
is only skin deep.” But beauty is often the deepest 
thing there is, hidden away in the soul, and coming to 
light, if it comes at all, on some supreme occasion of 
devotion, love, sacrifice, and longing for perfection. 
The little frog, I suspect, has “a touch of this beauty. 
I doubt if any one ever heard the swan sing in spite of the 
touching myth connected with its name. It is such a 
graceful, exquisite creature, it looks as if it ought to sing, 
and thus the pretty story arose. But, being of the goose 
order, I doubt not it is a rather stupid bird like some 
other beautiful creatures of a different species—the pea- 
cock, with its glorious fan-tail colored with rainbow hues, 
and its diminutive silly head that seems to contain noth- 
ing but a harsh and shrewish voice and a superabundance 
of pride. Nature is very canny in distributing her favors, 
and beauty must be paid for as well as other things. 

The frog-pond is a place of rapture to the properly 
constituted child, and pollywogs the most enchanting 
things in nature. What more curious than these little 
tailed creatures that wriggle away in the water along 
with skeeters and devil’s darning-needles and other at- 
tractive creatures. Have you ever watched to see them 
lose their tails and turn into baby frogs? What an ex- 
citing moment that would be, which is probably reserved 
for naturalists alone. It is the pollywog attained to 
the dignity of young froghood, about whom the song 
was made, ‘the frog who would a-wooing go.” His 
spring song may be the expression of his budding attach- 
ment for a frog-maiden living perhaps in the same pond. 

For whatever reason he is musically inclined, his 
thin placid note is a great joy. It quivers with the 
emotion of pensive loneliness that breathes from all 
things,—shrubs and bushes that hang over the pond; 
pearl and gold gleams that bury themselves in its depths; 
the birds going to bed moving, fluttering, settling upon 
their nests, calling to each other with drowsy notes. A 
tender radiance suffuses the air. The frogs sing with 
all their power. We can feel the swelling of their throats 
under the rough batrachian clammy skin. Though poor 
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creatures of a low order, they have their chance. Some- 
thing grateful is in the sound, something appreciative. 
The young peep to the heavy boom of bullfrogs, the 
tromp, tromp, coming in like the big bass-drum in the 
orchestra. z 

It brings back all the past, all the springs in the pro- 
cession from youth to age. It conjures old pictures that 
seem to have faded like photographic plates too long 
exposed. Suddenly they all start into life tingling with 
fresh colors. ‘There is the bareheaded child, and the 
old farm, the great barn, and the cows coming home to 
be milked—hurtling each other against the gate-posts. 
The swallows are circling round the eaves and the fresh 
breath of the kine is sweet, as the white stream tinkles 
in the pail, and old Mooley, and Crumpled Horn, and 
White Face stand stock-still as the milk foams in the pails; 
but Old Brindle is vicious, and is trying to kick over the 
pail and run away. How it all comes back in the flash 
of an instant like old loves, friendships, joys, and sorrows, 
all hung upon a slender thread of sound or awakened by 
a whiff of fragrance like the scent from the lilac-trees in 
the garden or the odor of honeysuckle upon the wall— 
a gleam of old feeling forgotten but newly created by 
the power of association. 

We live many lives in one—the forward life that exists 
in the future, the backward life that exists in totality 
of the past even though memory may have slipped its 
cable. We can visit our forgotten world at moments 
as swiftly as the lightnings flash across the heavens. 
It is the singer in the pond who thus restores our lost 
childhood, leads us into the heart of an enchanted past, 
and makes us feel and breathe and live for an instant 
at seventy as when we were seven. 

Summit, N.J. 


The Church in Germany. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


At the annual meeting of the Church (orthodox 
Lutheran) Synod for the city of Berlin, some amazing 
statistics were presented by the General Superintendent, 
Dr. Lahusen. His reckoning showed that twice as many 
persons had withdrawn from the parish rolls in 1913 as 
in 1912, due to the systematic agitation of the Social 
Democrats against taxation for the State Church. Last 
year (1913) over 12 per cent. of the communicants with- 
drew (12,731), and in sixty thousand (60,000) instances 
the Church was compelled to apply to the courts and the 
police to collect the sums due to it. 

A former Ijtheran minister, Paul Gohre, openly 
announces in the Neue Zeit the object of the Social 
Democrat campaign, which is based upon the famous 
Section Six of the second part of their ‘‘ Programme.” 
Advancing the innocuous plea for complete religious free- 
dom, it is clear that the Progressives hope to strike the 
shackles from the minds of the Conservative constituency 
by appealing to their pocket-books. It is a very simple 
argument: ‘‘Why pay for the useless?”’ Furthermore, 
as the Socialist thinkers are well aware, the argument, if 
valid, frequently settles the fate of many an institution 
far more quickly than any logical combat would do. 

The sentiment of the Progressive editorials is con- 
current in this: that, for the first time since Prussia’s 
practical emancipation under a constitutional monarchy, 
the Lutheran State Church is estranged from the deeper 
patriotism of the nation. Hitherto, whenever this has 
seemed imminent, a war has intervened to annul its prog- 
ress and effect. The “Gott mit uns” of preacher and 
Kaiser in 1870-71 won the zeal of the patriots for State 
and Church alike. The current against militarism and 
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the régime of the mailed fist (grasping a Bible!) has 
lately become so strong that the inherently conserva- 
tive State Church is no longer the organ either of the best 
patriotism or the best idealism of the nation. It is there- 
fore a useless and an expensive institution. 


The Greater Trust. 


BY RICHARD WARNER BORST. 


Some tell of that far land of Pure Delight 
Where God shall some day gather all his own 
About the radiance of the eternal throne, 
And clothe them all in robes of shining white. 
And some there are who look but for the night 
When death at last shall claim them; that their moan 
Is ever for that time when love alone 
Shall reign below, its sway an earthly might. 


And some ask both; that not alone the power 
Of God shall make a heaven for souls above ° 
Whom he may choose, but also that his love 
Shall draw his heaven nearer every hour. _ 
One thing I know,—a small voice speaks it clear: 
“For us it is a good thing to be here!” 


Dogger Bank and Tampico. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


The arrest of the menacing movements in Mexico to 
give opportunity for friendly offices also gives our people 
opportunity to think; and this would seem to be the 
thing most needed. Reasonable men will refuse to be- 
lieve that, with time to think, the people of the United 
States will, under any circumstances, sanction our falling 
back into the appalling condition of two weeks ago, actually 
threatening war because, in the disordered and abnor- 
mal state of things existing in Mexico, a boat’s crew of 
our men were held for an hour through a blunder, an 
orderly going for the mail was arrested, and an official 
despatch was held up by the censor. ‘These are the three 
specific things for which our government has been au- 
thorized to exact atonement, the effort to include other 
things being expressly rejected. The three things were 
undeniably vexatious and culpable. Whether this great 
republic, in this twentieth century, with time for cool 
deliberation, counts them serious enough to warrant war 
upon a weak sister people, torn by revolution, is the test 
of its national character and civilization. It is well for 
it to remember in this hour when it is vouchsafed oppor- 
tunity to exercise its memory, that vastly severer tests 
have been worthily met. 

It seems but yesterday that the civilized world, and 
our American world especially, was praising England so 
warinly for her self-restraint-in dealing with the Dogger 
Bank incident. In truth, it is nearly ten years ago. But 
is England’s course in that trying affair not still praise- 
worthy? Do our people realize what a petty occasion 
for war was the mistaken but momentary arrest of ou1 
half-dozen blue-jackets at Tampico compared with the 
indignity and tragedy which England had to face in the 
Dogger Bank affair? 

The Russian squadron coming down the North Sea 
opened fire upon the English fishermen, killing several 
of them, sinking some of the boats, and pushed remorse- 
lessly ahead. When the English official came aboard to 
investigate, farther down the coast, he was received in 
an arrogant and insulting manner, and on went the 
ruthless Russians again. If this had happened to some 
Texas fishermen in the Gulf of Mexico some dark night 
at the hands of some of Huerta’s cruisers, what words 
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are adequate to describe the ebullition there would have 
been at Washington? 

Consider with simple common sense what did happen, 
that caused the recent amazing ebullition. A few of 
our sailors, landing at Tampico while the place was under 
martial law, were thought by the petty official at the 
dock to have no business there, and he arrested them 
and took them up the street. His superior officer came 
upon the scene, immediately recognized the blunder, 
communicated with his own superior, and the men were 
promptly set free to go about their business. This ap- 
pears to be the whole story; and, unless some particular 
kind of salute was forthcoming at some particular hour, 
by way of atonement, we were told it was an “occasion 
for war.” ‘To many of us this seems incredible levity. 

What do our martial statesmen at Washington think 
England should have done to Russia for the Dogger 
Bank performance? What was the precise salute to 
match that indignity? Should the British navy have 
been headed for St. Petersburg that week, or the week 
after? 

What did actually happen? The naval and military 
folk shrieked, there was a big newspaper clamor, and 
the government—kept its head. The matter was duly 
referred to a commission of inquiry and duly settled, not 
by killing innocent Russians, but by sturdy common 
sense. 

The first duty in a sudden crisis is deliberation and 
agreement upon the facts. ‘This is our own government’s 
cardinal contention in the recent treaties. Our govern- 
ment emphasizes the insult to the flag at Tampico, de- 
claring there was a flag both at the bow and the stern 
of the boat. The Mexican officials unite in declaring 
the boat was without a flag. Here was precisely a case 
for a commission of inquiry—not for a twenty-four hours’ 
notice of hostilities. 

Does anybody say that British honor and prestige 
suffered by her patient self-control and exercises of reason 
under the Dogger Bank provocation? ‘They were im- 
mensely enhanced by it. Every sensible American has 
profoundly felt this. Why on the slightest possible prov- 
ocation did multitudes of them practically surrender 
their convictions and silently acquiesce in repudiation 
of the course which yesterday they praised? ‘The people 
who are called to international leadership are recreant 
to their highest duty if they are not sane and sober and 
outspoken at the time when alone some good can be done 
by sanity and soberness and courage. 

Another glance at history has an equally pointed lesson 
for us at this hour. Lord Lyons was the British ambas- 
sador at Washington during the stormy period of the 
Civil War; and he certainly had irritations enough— 
as we surely had enough reciprocal irritations—to provoke 
many requests for salutes to the British flag, if he had 
been hyper-critical. We have been reminded lately of 
how at one time our authorities seized a Foreign Office 
bag sent through the lines by the British Consul at 
Charleston, because he had imprudently allowed the 
messenger to carry with it some private letters. The 
extent of the flurry over the thing in London was such 
that Lord Russell thought it might lead to a rupture of 
official relations, and sent Lord Lyons solemn instruc- 
tions about it. But the thing passed over; and Lord 
Lyons’s biographer writes in the coolness of fifty years 
afterwards, that “it was an essentially trivial matter.” 
This, of course, is the truth; and if Lord Russell had asked 
to have a punitive squadron sent over here about the 
mail-bag, we should all say now, Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans alike, that he was hyper-critical and hyper-silly. 
When one of our own official cablegrams is held up for 
a time at the Mexican censor’s office, and an orderly 
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going after the mail at Vera Cruz is held up in a period 
of disorder, it is useful to remember that such things 
have occurred before and have soon been seen to be 
“trivial matters.” 

What is a government or a people to do when, with 
however good motives, it has made a mistake, a mistake 
pregnant with danger and disaster for itself and for the 
world? Here, too, history has its clear lessons for us, one 
of them the action of Gladstone in withdrawing the 
English army after the defeat at Majuba Hill in 1881. 
The situation there revealed to Gladstone that he had 
misinterpreted the general sentiment in South Africa 
and had not adequately grasped the situation. He saw 
that the opening of hostilities had been a blunder, and 
he put a stop to hostilities. The military men mocked, 
and the jingo newspapers talked their talk about British 
“honor”? and backing the flag; but the statesman re- 
membered that he had the true interests of England and 
of mankind in keeping, and he snapped his fingers at the 
“hobgoblin of consistency.’’ For twenty years he was 
reviled by English Toryism and militarism; but what 
were the results of the policy of war with the Boers in 
tg00? It required three years’ fighting for 400,000 
British soldiers to subdue 100,000 Boers, at a cost of 
$1,250,000,000; and to-day the “‘conquered’’ Boers con- 
trol not only the Transvaal, but the whole of South 
Africa, with their own leader in the war, General Botha, 
prime minister of the whole dominion. 

These things are matters of history. They were his- 
tory yesterday, they are history to-day, and they will 
be history to-morrow. What our people do to-day will 
be measured to-morrow by the same inexorable standard; 
and the greater to-day’s temptation, the greater our 
duty to remember it and to declare it. Nothing that 
is petty can be made great, and nothing that is wrong 
can be made right, however much men in their paroxysms 
of “‘patriotism’’ may be pleased to pretend it. These 
are the things for our people to think of in the period 
now fortunately given for thinking, after the foolish 
flurry about avenging the ‘‘honor”’ of the flag. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Changed Attitude towards Foreign Missionary Work. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


We may think that prejudices against missions are only 
in the minds of Unitarians. In my childhood there were 
the same kinds of prejudices about missions in the Congre- 
gational Church that exist in the Unitarian Church. 
There was the same doubt whether it was worth while 
to send money so far away, and it was a notorious fact 
that the larger part of the contributions were given by a 
very few people. The fact was that the missionary en- 
terprise came as a matter of duty to the larger number 
of the people in the evangelical churches. There was 
the old commandment, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel’’; but it was in the minds of many 
thoughtful people a forlorn hope: not all believed that 
it could be accomplished. ‘There was also now and then 
the grim question—-since it was said that ‘‘those who had 
little light would be punished with fewer stripes’’— 
whether we were doing any particular good to the hea- 
then by bringing them a gospel which after they had re- 
fused would bring them heavier stripes. So there was 
plenty of material for scepticism in the minds of people 
who were not filled with the sense that they had any 
gospel. 

Therefore, whatever difficulties we are meeting to-day 
in turning the liberal churches in the direction of what 
we call missionary effort, it is the same kind of difficulty 
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which has prevailed all through the history of missions. 
The evangelical churches happen to be a little ahead of 
us. ‘They were in a very dead condition when the mis- 
sionary effort was started. Probably nothing did so 
much to save their spiritual life as the missionary effort, 
bringing a new spirit of enthusiasm, and calling home 
from time to time from the ‘“‘heathen countries” men of 
the most disinterested and noble character. 

What is the nature of a gospel of good news? You 
can suppose a woman who has a beautiful and rare flower 
inher garden. Few, if any, of her neighbors have the same 
kind of flower. Would not she naturally like to give its 
seeds to her friends? ‘The gospel idea likewise embraces 
two things: first, that you have something that you are 
sure is unusually good; and, next, that there is real need 
for it, that people would be glad and thankful for it. 

Have we anything like this which we can say of our 
spiritual gospel? I think that we may say that in three 
important respects the idea of a spiritual gospel ought 
to appear, first, as a satisfying, persuasive, and uplifting 
mode of thought, interpreting the world; secondly, as a 
secret of life, a matter of practical wisdom which, en- 
tering into life, will alter it and change its values to in- 
finitely higher values than had ever been before, so as 
to be a renewal of the life; and, thirdly, especially to- 
day, we hold as a gospel that which gives social impetus 
to mankind in all manner of needful civilizing reforms 
and efforts for the welfare of man. ‘These three points 
ought really to harmonize together and be one. If the 
gospel of which we speak is true in thought, it ought also 
to be a secret of life personally, and it ought to ay a 
contagion of enthusiasm for humanity. 

I am more and more convinced that there is coming to 
us to-day a conception of the thought of religion in a 


more usable, persuasive, rational, and beautiful form than 


ever has been known to man. ‘The thought of evolution, 
the science of the world, and various studies of other re- 
ligions, have all brought us an enrichment of the thought 
of God. We agree that no one word is large enough to 
call God by. We have seen people who are inclined to 
call themselves atheists because the old word “God” 
seems barren to them. If they have no other thoughts 
or names to fill out the content of the word, the name 
“God” in itself is thoroughly barren, and so we are 
using all the names that describe the highest values,— 
Power, Beauty, Law, Wisdom, Truth, Righteousness, 
and Love; and, though we still say “Father,” it is no 
easy-going Father, for there is austerity in the best father: 
we need every great word to spell out the idea of the 
Infinite and Eternal Life. All these names for practi- 
cal purposes are covered by the conception of the Good 
Will of the universe. For will is the highest form of power, 
perhaps the only power. Will is power, but we cannot 
think of will as brutal, or as self-will, least of all as evil 
will. It is one will, as sure as this is a universe; and all 
that we know about life at its highest persuades us that 
it is good will. Here is the wonderful conception. Per- 
haps we can demonstrate none of these great things. 
Our own existence, for instance, is the deepest of mystery; 
we cannot define and describe what we are. So in all 
modesty, and not attempting demonstration, we con- 
ceive the Life behind all things to be a righteous and 
beneficent will. This is the one most sublime thought 
that ever came to man. The very fact that such a 
thought should come to man is amazing. More and more 
is it a satisfying thought. It is satisfying in view of all 
kinds of sceptical questions and problems. Not that we 
are able to say that we have answered every question 
and problem by virtue of it; waves of scepticism and 
doubt pass over us all, being face to face with the mere 
appearances of things. But at our best I maintain this 
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form of answer satisfies us as nothing else does satisfy us, 
and gives complete significance to the universe. 

I pass over here, because it is not specially to my pres- 
ent purpose, the conception of our gospel as a great secret 
of life for the individual. But I wish to call your atten- 
tion, as we pass, to the fact that I believe is pressed upon 
us in every way,—that you cannot civilize the world by 
wholesale; that you can only civilize the world through 
the civilizing of individuals; that you must have a gospel 
which will bring home to persons that which will make 
them more Co and maturely persons, grown men 
and women. 

I said that the third great point which should char- 
acterize a gospel of religion is that it should furnish social 
impetus for every kind of effort for the welfare of man. 
Now, this conception which we have set forth goes with 
a very ancient thought which we are enlarging and en- 
riching daily, as often as we use the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Thy kingdom come.” ‘Translate this into 
simple secular terms, and it means, does it not, an all- 
round civilization? You mean, your will that this world 
may be thoroughly civilized, in every sense in which the 
word ‘‘civilization” climbs up into the highest values; 
you mean not merely external civilization, but that which 
makes happy, beautiful, noble lives. 

Here, then, is the thought which we try to express, 
if we mean anything, when we say the words “Thy 
kingdom come” and add “Thy will be done.’”’ We go 
over then, do we not, to the side of the divine will? We 
come up out of our little self-will and every petty per- 
sonal, small, and selfish thought of life, and we go over, 
heart and soul and mind and strength, with a thought 
that lifts us out of ourselves and makes us happy every 
time we see it, into the life of venture, effort, and doing. 
We cannot pray “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done,” 
and do nothing. It is a prayer of consecration. It 
means that each will is going with the divine will. 

Now, whenever this conception of civilization comes 
to us, it tends to give us impetus for every sort of social 
task. What are we here in the world for? What is 
there so great and beautiful to enlist our attention, our 
interest, and all our powers, as the thought that we are 
set to serve human civilization at its highest and best, 
that we therefore belong to the great civilizing order of 
humanity? 

So much for the three great tests of a gospel. Have 
we that gospel? Has it come to us in any such way that 
we catch imaginatively what it means? Do we see how 
great, unusual, and beautiful a thing it is in the history 
of man; how rare and uncommon it is at the present 
time in this rather barbarous world? 

We have to confess that our Unitarian churches are 
a good way off yet from conceiving their own gospel. 
I recall the remark of a friend who had finished his min- 
istry—to which he never came back—in one of our larger 
churches. He said it seemed to him that the great lack 
among the Unitarians was sympathy; we were Unita- 
rians, perhaps, but not what Dr. Hedge said we ought to 
be, Humanitarians. 

Now let us see what all this has to do with foreign mis- 
sions. For people are apt to say, “‘Why should we not 
convert our own people before we go to other countries 
with our gospel?”’ Here we meet the fact which im- 
presses itself upon us every day with more and more 
concern,—that the whole world is one. ‘The Monroe 
Doctrine is outgrown. We all have common interests. 
The whole world comes to us; the diseases, the pests, the 
problems of the whole world are here in every city in 
America. The nationalities of the world are with us. We 
cannot limit effort and enterprise in Boston, in Massachu- 
setts, or in the United States. The moment your hearts en- 
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large and your imagination conceives what the meaning of 
life is, you face a world problem; and the law of the world 
is that no little set, however select, can lift themselves 
above the level of the rest and stay in equilibrium. The 
everlasting forces of barbarism are there to undermine 
their fine little temple erected for themselves. They 
must build up with all the rest, they must take hands 
' with the multitudes of the world and lift the whole level 
of civilization, or the waters of the old barbarism are 
upon us all. We have plenty of reason for being con- 
cerned about these waters of the old barbarism every- 
where about us. Be optimists if you will about the great 
general trend of things. Yet the conditions here in 
America and in every one of our cities is a very serious 
one. No little sets of people have any right to sit back 
in their delightful homes in groups by themselves and 
stay their hands from the great work of civilization. 

Certain particular enterprises occur at once. Presi- 
dent C. W. Eliot has asked the question, whether any 
religion had ever appeared with a will distinctly to stop 
war? No such religion has ever been preached, unless 
by the little quietistic body of Quakers. Here is one of 
the things which our form of religion is distinctly good 
for,—to stop war. You cannot possess a group of people 
with a constant good will and a sense that the Master 
of Life is good will, and tolerate war any longer. You 
cannot possess a group of churches with the idea that 
good will is the victorious principle of the universe, bind- 
ing every life, and find the people in those churches vot- 
ing for battleships any longer. 

Take another tremendous problem, namely, race preju- 
dice. You cannot talk five minutes in any group of 
people around a dinner-table without the chance of 
finding race prejudice coming up out of the heart or out 
of the ignorance of some one of the speakers. What are 
you going to do with it? What principle have you to 
meet it? Your great thought of a constant good will, 
once possessing you, is the only secret I know to meet 
the very difficult problems that a barbarous race preju- 
dice brings with it. 

Take again the question which is arising everywhere 
in the world,—the proper distribution of the products of 
the world between those who furnish the capital and 
those who furnish the labor. It is beginning to be seen 
by men who manage great affairs that the only way in 
which you can get on with working-people is by showing 
them constant friendliness, by treating them with re- 
spect, that is, by treating them precisely as our kind of 
religion or gospel requires. 

Now, there are sure to be men and women wherever 
this religion prevails who will be possessed with a sense 
of enthusiasm and a large imagination to carry their 
gospel out of the country. You send everything else 
out of the country. You export your Standard Oil, 
your steel, your cotton goods. We send our commercial 
agents to every little port. We send our warships around 
the world. Are we not going to stand by the young men 
and women who will carry our gospel, the best product 
that we have? The woman who raises the beautiful 
flower likes to send her seed where it has never been seen, 
that the beauty of it may rejoice other people’s hearts. 
As sure as this is a spiritual universe there will be those 
_ many women who will have the imagination to do this 

kind of thing with our splendid religion. 

_ I heard an interesting story the other day. A friend 
of mine, a classmate of a distinguished man who had 
made his success in education, asked his friend what he 
would like best if he could be born again into this world. 
What do you suppose this man chose? He said he would 
like best to be born as an American Negro, because he 
saw among the negroes the most immense need of the 
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highest sort of leadership and the most fruitful oppor- 
tunity to do good. Now, I say, if these churches which 
we represent and others very close to them of different 
names, whether Christian or otherwise, are worthy to 
live, they can live only by having and teaching and shar- 
ing a gospel something like what this distinguished edu- 
cator had. ‘There will arise then among them some who 
will say, as he said, ‘“We want to go to the place that is 
darkest, where the human need is the greatest, and where 
the promise is also the greatest of bringing to a whole 
people a new civilization.’ If these things are so, there 
are reasons enough why we should utterly change .our 
attitude toward the question of missionary work. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


The Apostles. 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


THOMAS. 


VIl. 

Then saith he to Thomas: Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side: and be not faithless, but believing.—Sr. 
Se eel they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power and great glory — 
LUKE xxi. 27. 

I, Thomas, had denied the Lord was here 

Upon the earth. For I must search and know, 
Prove all things true ere I believe them so. 

I knew not that he would again appear, 

And, lo! the Christ, He bade me then come near. 
I touched the cruel wounds in awe and fear. 

Was sense supreme and understanding slow, 

Or lacked I faith, its fervor and its glow? 


His final coming in the clouds I wait. 

The living will rejoice, the dead arise, 

God’s spirit will the world re-animate 

When Christ appears triumphant in the skies. 
I know that he will come or soon or late, 
And thus fulfil the former prophecies. 


MATTHEW. 
VIII. 


As Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw a man, named Matthew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom: and hesaith unto him: Followme. And he arose, and followed him.— 
Marv. ix. 9. 

They scorn me and mine office—Pharisees! 

At the receipt of custom they appear 

Since Ceesar wills, to leave their tribute here; 
Unwillingly obey they his decrees. 

‘‘A publican and sinner!”? Who are these 
That call me thus? Men turn from me in fear. 
Nay, there is one—to-day he passed so near, 

I felt that I must fall upon my knees. 


A multitude awaits him on the shore. 

I see him now. Did he not call my name? 
Let me leave all. For gain I work no more. 
Away! away! my sorrow and my shame. 
His love my faith and hope again restore, 
Now Christ has come the sinner to reclaim. 


JAMES, THE SON OF ALPHAUS. 
IX. 


Jesus said unto him: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. A 

This is the first and great commandment.— Marr. xxii. 37, 38. 
I knew Him as Jehovah, the Most High, 
Who is and was and shall be evermore, 
The Eternal One whom trembling hosts adore, 
Yet to His chosen people ever nigh. 
And He who led them in the years gone by, 
Would strengthen Israel’s kingdom as of yore 
When the Messiah came. Thus reasoned I, 
Who thought the future would the past restore. 


Then came the Christ—of love alone he spake, 
Of God the Father who His spirit gave 

To enter into every heart and make 

There His abode, so to transform and save. 

O Holy Spirit, come. Let me partake 

The promised blessings that I seek and crave. 
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The Panama Canal on Stamps. 


It is said that when Congress was undecided 
as to whether the United States should dig a 
canal through Panama or should choose a 
route in Nicaragua, a postage-stamp turned 
the scales in favor of Panama. ‘The story is 
told in a recent book on the Panama Canal 
by Monsieur Bunau-Varilla, a distinguished 
French engineer who took a prominent part 
in the negotiations that led up to the purchase 
of the rights of the old French company by 
the American government. 

From his youth Monsieur Bunau-Varilla 
had been associated with efforts to dig the 
canal. When Panama was a far less healthy 
place to live in than it is now,—when fever 
was prevalent, and suspicion and political 
intrigue continually hampered operations,— 
he worked for Ferdinand de Lesseps and the 
various French companies. After they had 
failed, he came to this country to induce 
the United States government to take up 
the work where the French had laid it down. 

At that time Nicaragua was bringing 
strong influences to bear on Congress, with 
the hope of getting this government to 
abandon the Panama route, and adopt the 
Nicaragua route instead. The proposed 
change had so many strong advocates in the 
Senate that for a time it looked as if Nica- 
ragua would be the choice of Congress— 
at any rate, of the upper house. 

To offset these influences, Monsieur 
Bunau-Varilla argued that a canal across 
Nicaragua would cost far more than one 
across Panama, and pointed out the danger 
from active volcanoes in Nicaragua. The 
Nicaraguans denied that there were any 
volcanoes there, either active or inactive; 
but, unfortunately, a few years before, in 
1900, the Nicaraguan government had issued 
a set of postage-stamps showing a volcano 
in eruption at Momotomba on Lake Mana- 
gua. Of this official recognition of Nicara- 
guan volcanoes Monsieur Bunau-Varilla was 
quick to take advantage; he bought a 
quantity of stamps, and to each member of 
the United States Senate sent one stamp 
mounted on a card, with this comment,— 

“Postage-stamp of the Republic of Nicara- 
gua: an official witness of the volcanic activ- 
ity of Nicaragua.” 

By a tragic coincidence, the eruption of 
Mont Pelée occurred at about that time. 
The result was that the Senate by a narrow 
margin of votes decided to adopt the 
Panama route. Thus it can truthfully be 
said that a postage-stamp saved the canal 
for Panama. ‘That particular stamp is, 
however, but one of many stamps that are 
identified with the idea of an isthmian canal. 
Both Panama and Nicaragua have issued 
stamps that reflect the hopes of those two 
countries to hold the connecting link between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. As long 
ago as 1878, the stamps of Panama, then a 
department of the United States of Colombia, 
were designed to show the peculiar geo- 
graphical fitness of the isthmus for the site 
of a canal. They represented ships sailing, 
one on each side of a narrow thread of land. 
From 1887 to 1906 the design of all Panama 
stamps was virtually the same,—a map of 
the isthmus with a line drawn across it to 
indicate the route of the canal. The same 
stamps, with the words “‘Canal Zone”’ over- 
printed on them, have been used in the Canal 
Zone, and make an interesting collection 
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for specialists in United States stamps, to 
whom they are all the more attractive be- 
cause they show many errors and varieties 
of overprint. 

The rivalry of Nicaragua for the canal 
was first reflected in Nicaraguan stamps by 
the issue of 1896; the design consists of a 
map of Nicaragua with the route of the 
proposed canal traced on it. ‘The issue of 
the next year repeated the same design. 

These issues are two of several known to 
stamp-collectors as ‘“‘Seebecks,” which were 
designed and engraved in New York by a 
company that had contracts with Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Honduras, and Ecuador to supply 
them with a new issue every year. The 
company was allowed to sell the surplus 
supply of each year’s issue to dealers and 
collectors, and was also allowed to keep the 
plates. Within a few years, most of the 
“‘Seebeck”’ plates have been used to reprint 
the old stamps. ‘That has seriously affected 
the interest of collectors in the issues, and, 
although the plates are said to have been 
destroyed, many collectors refuse to have 
anything to do with the issues originaily 
printed from them. 

The United States has issued a special set 
of stamps to commemorate the opening of 
the canal, and to advertise the coming 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Those who re- 
gard these stamps as the first philatelic 
expression of the canal will probably be 
astonished to know that, as a subject for 
design, the canal has long been an old story to 
stamp-collectors. This is one of the many 
cases in which philately is the ‘professor 
of geography and the handmaiden of history,” 
—one of those things'in which a boy has an 
advantage over his father.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


The World’s Birds. 


“The birds of the world are saved.’”’ These 
words, says Mr. Winthrop Packard, the well- 
known authority on birds, in the Boston 
Transcript, were written by James Buckland 
of the Royal Colonial Institute of London. 
It is a wonderful thing to say. The facts, 
however, seem to warrant the statement. 
The passage of our own tariff amendment last 
year, which makes it unlawful to bring the 
feathers of wild birds into this country except 
for educational purposes, and the Plumage 
Bill now before the British Parliament having 
passed to its third reading by a vote of 297 
to 15 (at the time at which we write), a 
measure much like our own, are tremendous 
strides in the way of saving the birds of the 
world. j 

But more. It seems, to quote Mr. Buck- 
land again in the article referred to above, 
“The British government has called a con- 
gress on the plumage question to meet in 
London. It is stipulated that each. nation 
attending must come prepared to bind itself 
to prohibit the export and the import of 
plumage. Of the European nations, France, 
Holland, and Denmark alone have refused. 
Germany has not yet given her answer. 
All the others have agreed to the terms and 
have consented to come.” 

We hope the English measure will become 
law. Should there be no failure in this re- 
spect, and should the congress called result 
in the agreement of the great majority of 
European countries to stop the importation 
and the exportation of bird plumage, why, 
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then, shall we not accept with exultation 
the assertion of Mr. Buckland? We said 
last year that ‘“‘1913 would be remembered 
as the birds’ year.” It looks now as if 1914 
would be even more memorable in the history 
of the race as the Golden Year for the birds 
of the world.—Our Dumb Animals. 


— Literature. 


THE WoMEN we Marry. ‘By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.35 net.—Mr. Pier has 
placed the scene of his latest novel in a society 
where the women have plenty of money to 
gratify their desires, and plenty of time to 
indulge in emotions. On the whole, the book 
is a disappointment, because of its restricted 
outlook. Pehaps one of the good things to 
be said about it is that it indirectly suggests 
the beatitude ‘‘Blessed are the women who 
have to work for those they love, for theirs 
may be the kingdom of heaven.’”’ That is 
not to say that there is not heroism among 
these others, whose way is so beset with 
danger; and, perhaps, when they win out to 
the point where truth and duty are one with 
inclination, their credit is no less than if they 
had never doubted. 


Penrop. By Booth ‘Tarkington. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25.—Any 
one who‘has sat for an evening opposite a 
young man, well out of his teens, reading Mr. 
Tarkington’s story of boy life, and heard his 
frequent chuckles, his occasional laughter, 
his murmured “I felt just like that when I 
was a boy,”’ must believe that criticism has 
its limits and is sometimes out of place. The 
book is amusing first, but it is also illuminat- 
ing. It has its moment of deadly conflict, 
its tragedy of misunderstood suffering, its 
effective revolt against injustice, its exposi- 
tion of the boy code, and its pure, unadul- 
terated humor. If you know boys well, read 
it and enjoy it, for it will probably reinforce 
some of your cherished theories. If you 
don’t know boys well, read it, and perhaps 
you will learn something. 


ANDY AT YALE. By Roy Eliot Stokes, 
New York: Sully & Kleinteich. $1 net.— 
The title of this book gives a fair idea of its 
intent and accomplishment. It describes 
and illustrates the life of a fellow at Yale 
College, with its ups and downs, its hazing 
of a freshman, its athletic contests, its temp- 
tations, and its rewards. To this is added 
a certain success in detective work, for it is 
Andy who solves the Great Quadrangle mys- 
tery. The undergraduate atmosphere is con- 
stantly present. As Andy’s best friend in 
the preparatory school elects Harvard as 
his college, opportunity is given for another 
volume in the University Series, which will 
present, probably in the same lively, slangy, 
unrestrained fashion, similar aspects of life 
at the other college. 


Norva OF FIFTY-THREE. By Bertrand W. 
Sinclair. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.30 net.—Mr. Sinclair has had an experi- 
ence that fits him to be the chronicler of 
“wide, unpeopled spaces,’’ where people live 
out of doors and things happen. As a boy, 
he associated with cow-punchers, miners, 
trappers, Hudson Bay men, and the like, 
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on the frontier of the Canadian Northwest. 
His education came by reading,—reading 
everything that came in his way,—and by 
sharing all kinds of experiences with all kinds 
of people. If there are stirring events and 
breathless moments in his book, it is because 
he knows that such are not outside of actual 
experience. 


Miscellaneous. 


Copies of Rev. Alexander Webster’s Mem- 
ories of Ministry, recently announced in these 
columns, are for sale by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, for $1 a copy; by mail, 
7 cents for postage. 


A new pamphlet, Sources of Informa- 
tion on Recreation, has recently been issued 
by the Department of Recreation of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. It will be found 
a useful publication not only to the profes- 
sional recreation worker, but also to the 
public-spirited citizen who is interested in 
community welfare. It is a catalogue of 
the best books on games, dancing, etc., 
and contains brief suggestions. ‘The price, 
10 cents, is nominal, and barely covers the 
cost of printing. 


The Laurel Scrapbook Calendar contains 
so many poems one is glad to have at hand 
that even this belated notice may not be 
out of place. A poem and a quotation for 
each week of the year are strung like beads 
on a rosary, and practically every page has 
a message of hope and cheer. The motto on 
the outside cover, a saying by Burrill, tells the 
story: ‘There is a great charm about what 
I think I may call an untidy mind, full of 
scraps of verse, odds and ends of poetry, old 
sayings, and old stories.” It is published 
by Frances IL. Lester, 1151 East 55th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. C. Pigou, professor of political economy 
in the University of Cambridge, is the author 
of a book on Unemployment, one of the 
Home University Library Series, published 
by Henry Holt & Co. He makes unemploy- 
ment equivalent to what would be generally 
understood as involuntary idleness, thus 
taking into account persons working on 
short time. After a discussion of some mis- 
taken popular views, he shows that, if any 
workpeople have to be paid a rate of wage 
artificially raised above that which comes 
from the free play of economic forces, un- 
employment is likely to be the inevitable 
result, whether wages are raised, for in- 
stance, by the efforts of a particular trade- 
union or by the establishment of a minimum 
wage. Anything which improves the qual- 
ity of the lowest grade of workers, such as 
the discouragements of blind alley occupa- 
tions or the provision of increased facilities 
_ for training, is a remedy. Any device that 
renders wage-rates less rigid, more readily 
adapted to varying conditions than the 
mutual suspicions of employers and employed 
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frequently cause them to be, is a remedy. 
Whatever tends to. diminish industrial 
fluctuations is a remedy. Labor exchanges, 
to enable workpeople to move freely to 
available vacancies, are a remedy. Finally, 
public authorities may do much by fitting 
their demand for goods and services, which 
is necessarily occasional, into the interstices 
of the general demand, and by avoiding un- 
necessary ups and downs in that part of their 
work which can be made continuous. The 
object of Prof. Pigou has been not so much 
to denounce conditions, which exact a heavy 
toll of suffering, as to forge weapons with 
which humanity may combat such conditions. 
(50 cents.) 


Magazines. 


Current Opinion is one of the publications 
that no busy man of affairs can afford to 
neglect. It gives each month a summary of 
events and movements that are really impor- 
tant. In seven well-edited departments the 
topics that ought to interest intelligent men 
and women are discussed and illustrated by 
selections from the best current literature 
domestic and foreign. ‘The May number 
shows steady improvement in the method and 
substance of the periodical. 


The feature of the May Southern Work- 
man is the report of Hampton’s principal, 
Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, which is illustrated 
with pictures of students on the drill-ground, 
at work in the kitchens, on the farm, in the 
class-room, and in the Trade School. The 
work of Hampton graduates is also pictured 
and described, showing that the policy and 
methods of the Hampton School are more 
than justified by the results. The report is 
an absorbing story of practical preparation 
for life. “‘The Status and Needs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes,” extracts from an address 
at the Lake Mohonk Conference, brings some 
valuable first-hand information to the under- 
standing of difficult Indian problems. An 
article on ‘‘School Spirit,’’ by James Hardy 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 


On the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
lowa County, Wisconsin 


A quiet place for the refreshment of body and mind. A 
good place to get acquainted with yourself, with a few con- 
genial friends, and a few good books. 


The Season of 1914 will open July 1, and 
continue to September 19 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Director 


will open July 19, and close August 15. Mr. Jones’s morn- 
ing lectures will interpret the literature of the Apocrypha, 
or, “The Blank Leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ments ”—Greek thought meeting Hebrew inspiration. 

Evening excursions into current poetry with recent poets. 
An open programme, with ample time for sleep, walks, 
nature-studies, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to Mrs. Edith 


Lackersteen, Abraham Lincoln Centre, 7oo Oakwood 
Boulevard, Chicago. After July 1, address Tower Hill. 
Wisconsin. 
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Dillard, president of the Negro Rural School 
Fund, offers sound philosophy from a valu- 
able source. 


New Question Book for 
Sunday Schools. 


FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By JAMES E. ODLIN. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed 
so valuable that it was a pleasure to examine 
some of the lessons with our class and to recom- 
mend further use of the Book in Sunday School 
Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible are 
made more interesting and helpful by the. many 
explanations of customs and by the parallels 
from history so often used in these lessons. 


CLARA T. GUILD. 
Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 


Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price twenty cents each. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


is “CuaRrLes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


a t Big with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
Script. —— 


as ] T is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston 


Ready May 1 
[No. 275] 


Good Men in Hell 


By 
REV. FRANK S. C. WICKS 


A Vicorous, Arousinc MessacGE! It sets the mind 
thinking. Common sense and the teachings of Jesus, 
with sidelights from great minds, are enlisted to prove 
the irrational, unchristian character of the dogma of 
aliteral hell. The unreality of the traditional heaven 
and hell is exposed in the clear light of modern 
thought. A kind of Father Taylor utterance! Com- 
pactly forceful, brief but telling, this tract will compel 
attention by its moral intensity and righteous indig- 
nation. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
AS TRACT No. 275 


Order by number only, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Dome. 
The Road toward Boyhood. 


The road toward boyhood eastward winds 

O’er memory’s heaven-arched mountain-crown; 
Its goal there’s ne’er a traveller finds, 

For every bridge is broken down. 


Beyond the fordless river’s tide 

From sun-bathed fields that thither slope, 
A throng that fills the country side 

Is shifting in the gazer’s scope. 


I hear the shout of knight and serf, 
And see, on level winds outblown, 

The sanguine flag of Front de Boeuf 
Above the towers of Torquilstone. 


I see, ’mong sailors swart of beard, 
The form of stern Salvation Yeo, 

And hear the shout by foemen feared, 
The heartening cry of “‘Westward Ho!” 


Along the Canterbury road 
Their cheerful way the pilgrims take; 
And ne’er a stranger concourse flowed 
Than follows in their mingled wake. 


Clan Alpine’s best their broadswords wield, 
With Sleepy Hollow’s Senate near; 

And next to youthful Copperfield 
I see the white locks of King Lear. 


I hear the Last Mohican’s song 

(Tis mixed with that of Captain Kidd); 
And Little Pearl is borne along 

On shoulders broad of great John Ridd. 


The faces and the voices blend 
With those of mates at task and play. 
I watch the strange procession wend. 
Which were the real? ’Twere hard to say! 


The goal there’s ne’er a traveller finds, 
Since every bridge is broken down. 

What, then? The road toward boyhood winds 
O’er memory’s heaven-arched mountain-crown. 


John Elliot Bowman, in the Springfield Republican. 


The Real Mary. 


Quite early one morning Thelma’s mother |+ 


said to her, ‘‘If you’ll be just as good as gold 
all day, I will take you to see little Mary this 
afternoon.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t be all good, Mamma,”’ 
said Thelma, ‘‘but I’ll be some good.”’ 

Thelma was not quite four years old, and 
had not played with many little girls; and, 
when Mamma said she should be taken to see 
“Mary,” she instantly thought of the Mary 
in her picture-book, who was dressed in a 
beautiful pink dress, and wore a great white 
hat with floating ribbons. 

The picture-book Mary wandered over 
green fields, and after her strayed a snow- 
white lamb led by a blue ribbon. This was 
the Mary that Thelma expected to see; and 
she was so good that, when nap-time came, 
Mamma told her that she had been “‘as good 
as gold,’’ and should surely be taken to see 
Mary. 

“And the lamb?” asked Thelma, drowsily; 
but Mamma did not hear. 

Thelma waked from her nap with her blue 
eyes as bright as stars and her cheeks like 
roses; and, when she was dressed in the 
whitest of white dresses and the bluest of 
blue sashes, she danced about, singing: 
“T’m go-ing to see Ma-wy! I'm go-ing to see 
Ma-wy!” 

Thelma and Mamma walked and walked 
along the pleasant country road, and at 
last they came to a large white house. 
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“This is Mary’s house,” said Mamma; and 
Thelma squeezed her mother’s hand, and 
shivered all over for joy. 

They were taken into a room that seemed 
to be full of sunshine and green growing 
things. There was an aquarium near a 
bright window, and beside it stood a little 
girl, feeding the fish. Long yellow curls fell 
about her rosy face, and-she wore a red 
dress and a white ruffled apron. 

“That is Ma-wy’s sister,’ thought little 
Thelma to herself; but just then her mother 
led her forward, and said, “This is Mary.” 

A sob rose in Thelma’s throat; but the 
strange little girl smiled so sweetly that she 
said to herself, ‘‘P’r’aps she doesn’t wear her 
pink dress ’cept when she’s having her 
picture taken.” 

So she ran forward and took Mary’s hand, 
and looked up into her face, and said, ‘‘Won’t 
you show me your lamb?”’ 

“T haven’t any lamb,” said Mary, wonder- 
ingly; and then poor Thelma could bear no 
more. She lay down with her face against 
the floor, and cried and cried. 

Her mother and Mary’s mother and Mary, 
all gathered around her to find out what 
could be the matter; but it was a long time 
before she was able to tell them. 

At last she told them, sobbing :-— 

“Tt isn’t the weal Mawy. Mawy’s dress is 
pink, and the lamb goes evwywhere that Mawy 
goes.” 

Then they all knew. 

But after a while little Thelma grew quite 
happy, looking at the gold and silver fish as 
they darted through the clear water and 
nibbled Mary’s fingers or ate the food she 
gave them; and, when the time came to go, 
she kissed Mary, and said: ‘‘Good-by, 
Car’line! I’m going to call you Car’line, 
after my dolly.” 

After Thelma and her mother had walked 
quite out of sight, Mary said to her mother, 
“T don’t like to be called Caroline, and I wish 
I could have a lamb!” 

Her mother laughed, and said, 
could be the weal Mary?” 

Time and time again, in the early morning, 
Mary had heard the sheep passing the house 
on their way to the town. She had listened 
to their bleating and the patter of their 
soft feet without thinking much about 
them; but now, remembering little Thelma, 
the next time that she was awakened by the 
shouts of the drivers and the hundreds of 
pattering steps, she jumped right out of bed, 
and ran to peep through the blinds. 

The sun had not risen yet, and everything 
was gray,—the sky, the road, the sheep, and 
the clouds of dust which almost hid the shout- 
ing men who drove the great flock. 

As Mary stood there looking out, she saw a 
lamb that limped painfully along, sometimes 
hopping just a little way on only three feet. 
“Oh, the poor thing!”’ she cried softly; and, 
just as though it heard her, the lame lamb 
turned from the flock unseen, and dropped in 
a little heap behind some bushes. 

Mary waited until the sheep and men were 
but a cloud of dust in the distance. Then 
down she ran in her nightgown, and sped 
quickly across the green lawn out where the 
lamb was lying. 

It looked at her with piteous eyes, and 
tried to rise; and she petted and coaxed it. 
And presently it was strong enough to hobble 
by her side up to the porch, where she made 
jt a bed of rugs and cushions. And, finally, 
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| she fell asleep by the side of the lamb, with 


her hand on its soft warm back. 

When Mary’s mother looked into her little 
girl’s room that morning, she found shoes 
and stockings and a little gown and petti- 
coat, but no Mary. So she hastened down 
the stairs; and there she saw the open door, 
and went out. There on the porch among 
some rugs, warm in the sunlight, lay—what? 
Two heads were raised at once, and Mamma 
looked into ‘herNittle girl’s eyes and a lamb’s 
eyes. 

“O Mamma! Mamma! mayn’t I keep it?”’ 
cried Mary; and the lamb softly bleated, 
“Ma-ma! Ma-ma!” 

Mamma was astonished, and then she 
laughed, and said the lamb certainly might 
stay a little while. 

It was a very busy day at Mary’s house, for 
the new-comer had to be washed and be fed, 
and be combed and be brushed, and be 
adorned with gay ribbons; and the lame foot 
was to be made well and strong. The day 
was full of joy, besides; for Mary’s father 
found the drivers who had passed that morn- 
ing, and they said Mary was welcome to 
keep the little lame lamb. 

One breezy day the postman brotight 
Thelma this little letter :-— 


Dear Thelma,—Will you come to play with 
me this afternoon? THe ReAL Mary. 


So, when Thelma had had her after-dinner 
nap, and her eyes had grown as bright as stars 
and her cheeks like roses, and she was dressed 
in the whitest of white dresses and the bluest 
of blue sashes, she and her mother set out to 
walk along the pleasant country road again. 
By and by they came to the large white 
house where they had been before. 

“That’s Car’line’s house,” said Thelma. 

“Mary is in the meadow,” said Mary’s 
mother, smiling at Thelma as she opened the 
door. “Just walk down yonder little path 
until you come to the stream. Jump across 
the water and look over the wall, and you will 
see her.” 

Thelma walked down the little path, 
jumped across the tiny silver brook, and 
peeped over the wall. And what did she see? 

There came the real Mary running across 
the green meadows to meet her,—the very 
Mary of the picture-book, withstrapped shoes, 
and a pink dress, and a large white hat with 
ribbons floating in the wind. She held a blue 
ribbon in her hand, and the blue ribbon was 
tied around the neck of a snow-white lamb 
that skipped and jumped along after her. 

“You darling little Thelma!” said Mary; 
and she helped Thelma over the wall, and let 
her pet the lamb, and lead him by the blue 
ribbon, and feed him with sweet red clover- 
tops. 

What a happy time they had! They 
jumped and ran and played just as lambs and 
little girls like to; and, when they grew 
hungry, Mary brought out a basket that 
had been hidden among the bushes, and 
spread their tea on a white cloth on the grass. 

They had tiny sandwiches,—‘‘just crowds 
of them,” Thelma said,—and delicious little 
cakes, and bottles of milk to pour into the 
doll-cups from which they drank; and the 
lamb lay beside them as they ate, and would 
have a taste of everything. 

When it was time to go, Thelma kissed 
Mary and the lamb twenty times apiece, and 
said, “I shan’t call you Car’line, never no 
more; for you are the real Ma-wy.” 
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‘Thelma and her mother walked home 
across the fields, and Thelma looked back 
again and again to see Mary waving her 
hand and the lamb skipping about her as she 
stood.—A. L. Sykes. 


On the Train. 


The man who wore glasses went to the 
other end of the car, and the two little girls 
watched him closely. He dropped into a 
vacant séat, took out a card and pencil, 
and wrote:— 

“Dear Litile Girl with the Blue Hat,—I am 
tired of reading, and there is no one here to 
talk with, so I am writing you this note. 
Perhaps your mother will let you answer it. 
The little girl with the brown hat, whose 
nose turns up,—just a wee bit,—is she your 
sister? ‘This note is partly to her. 

Sincerely yours, 
A FELLow TRAVELLER.” 

He folded his note and beckoned the little 
girl with the brown hat. She came teetering 
down the car, took it solemnly, and carried 
it to the little girl in the blue hat, who read 
it, and, as fast as she could, scribbled her 
answer :— 

“Dear Man with the Glasses,—It was very 
kind of you to write tous. Grace and I were 
tired, too. Graceismy sister. You thought 
right about that. She is six years old, but 
she does not go to school. My father keeps 
a store, and he is the best man in the world. 

Your friend, 
MuRIEL.”’ 

This time Grace, with the brown hat, sat 
waiting until the man finished his note. 
Then she ran back with it. It read:— 

“Dear Muriel_—Thank you for writing so 
soon. Just from looking at you and Grace 
I rather thought some older person in your 
family must be nice, but, strangely enough, 
I never once thought of your father. I live 
near Chicago, in a house with a big yard, that 
holds a playhouse, and a sand-pile, and a 
swing; and I am going to California. A 
lady there let me marry her daughter, and I 
want to see her again and thank her for it. 
Where are you going?” 

When Grace carried this note back, Muriel 
scribbled, faster than ever:— 

“Dear Man,—We are so glad that you are 
going to California, because we are, too. 
Mother is taking us out to see our grand- 
mother. She lives by the ocean. It seems 
very strange, but we live near Chicago, too, 
and have things like that in our yard. Don’t 
you love to ride on the cars and eat in the 
diner? With love, 

MUuRIEL.”’ 

The answer that came*was:— 

“Dear Muriel,—I do like riding on the 
cars, but sometimes I wish there was not 
so much of it all at one time. I hope we 
shall be well enough acquainted by and by 
so_that you can visit me over here. You see 
such interesting things out of my window—a 
moment ago I saw a prairie-dog village, and 
just now I saw two rabbits, running as fast as 
if their mother had sent them on an errand. 
Maybe she had.” 
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really see prairie-dogs and rabbits?” de- 
manded Muriel. 

The man with the glasses looked quite 
startled. 

“Well!” he protested. 
acquainted fast!” 

Grace reached up and took firm hold of 
the end of his nose. 

“Father!” she exclaimed. “Don’t look 
that way. We’renot going to play strangers 
any more. We're going to be just your 
little girls again. We like it better.”’— 
Frederick Hall in Youth’s Companion. 


“This is getting 


The Children’s Garland. 


BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


WHITE VIOLETS. 
A band of sweet blue violets 
~ All on an April day 

Went down into a woodland dell 

At hide-and-seek to play; 
But while they played a bat flew by, 

Which gave them such a fright 
That every little countenance 

Was changed to milky white! 


THE RosE’s REPLY. 
I said unto a lovely rose 
That in my garden grew,— 
“When chilly autumn comes around, 
Sweet rose, what will you do?” 


Said she, “When autumn breezes blow 
[ll rain my petals down, 

And on them little brookside elves 
Will sail to Fairy Town.” 


Tue Mussroom TENT. 


When showers make the woods all wet 
The tiny wood-folk run and get 
Beneath a mushroom’s sheltering eaves, 
And there on beds of violet leaves 
They sleep secure til] cease of rain 
Doth send them out to play again. 


THE BLUEBELL CLOCK. 
The bluebell hourly rings her chime 
To let the fairies know the time; 

She rings it all the long night through 
From set of sun till death of dew; 
She rings it all the livelong day,— 
And every little elf and fay 

Prepares his meals and feeds his flock 
By this same dainty little clock. 


THE QUAKER Lapy. 
Within a dewy woodland dell 
I spied a Quaker Lady; 
Her home was on a mossy bank 
Where all was cool and shady. 


And as I saw her sitting there 
So sweetly and demurely, 

I said, “‘There’s peace within thy heart, 
Dear Quaker Lady, surely!” 


THE SNOWDROP. 


The snowdrop, pearly white of hue, 
Each morning sheds a fragrant dew, 
Which little goblins come and get 
And use to bait their beetle-net. 
From the Old-Fashioned Garden. 


Back-door Recommendations. 


“Which boy will you have?’’ asked Mr. 


Muriel read this note until she came almost | Ames. 


to the end, then she bounced out of her seat. 
“O Grace, Grace!” she called. “‘Come 
quick!” 
They ran down the aisle and fairly 
tumbled into the man’s lap. ‘Did you 


He was going away for a eek and he 
wanted to invite one of the neighbor boys to 
stay with Mrs. Ames, and be ready to run 
errands. Of course, he meant to pay well 
the boy who was selected. 
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“T think I'll have Jimmie White,” said 
Mrs. Ames, 

Mr. Ames looked surprised. Jimmie was 
the poorest boy in the neighborhood. ‘There 
were others older and better looking and 
cleverer. 

“You’re wondering why,” said Mrs. Ames. 
“Vl tell you. When Jimmie goes otit in the 
back yard to cut wood for his mother, the 
cat comes and rubs against his legs, the dog 
jumps all over him, the little neighbor-girl 
comes to the fence to show her dolly, and 
Jimmie’s own small brother comes running 
to help. Those are his recommendations. 
I know he has a kind heart, and I like that 
better than almost anything else. There 
was another boy I thought of, but I saw him 
kick his dog yesterday, and he torments the 
younger children on the way to school. He 
slaps his little sister, and whines when his 
mother asks him to do an errand. He takes 
off his hat arid speaks to me very politely 
when I am calling on his mother, and, if he 
tried, he could be a splendid boy. But I’ve 
been looking up back-door recommenda- 
tions, and he doesn’t stand the test.” 

Mr. Ames then understood. ‘If boys and 
girls could only know that some one is often 
taking their measure when they are off 
guard!” he said. 

Then he went over to ask Jimmie’s mother 
if she could spare him for a week. 

“Two dollars, mother, for just helping 
after school!” cried Jimmie. ‘‘I’d have 
thought it was pay enough to stay over 
there, and take care of the pony, and get 
a chance to look at the books and pictures 
in the evening. I wonder how they came to 
choose me!’’—Journal and Messenger. 


“Something Else Beautiful.” 


A little girl named Hilda and her mother 
stood one cold winter morning looking out 
upon the landscape, in which everything 
was covered with icy armor that sparkled 
with glittering beauty in the sunshine. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” exclaimed Hilda. 

“Ves,” answered her mother, “‘but it will 
be all gone before noon time.” 

The little girl was quiet for a Tome as 
she gazed upon the fairylike scene that lay 
stretched out before her. Then she looked 
up and said brightly, ‘Never mind, mother; 
there'll be something else beautiful to- 
morrow.” —A pples of Gold. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which "the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 

oston, who take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Cuerk, REv. Sonat tate R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Wg G 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, by ag purr, Bx 
De Normandie George W. Fox ay AS 
Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert. ‘Gould Shae Rey. 
Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SecrETary 

279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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The Macedonian Relief Work. 


Rey. Anton N. Toplisky of Bulgaria, who 
has been dispensing the moneys sent him 
for the relief of the Macedonian refugees, 
writes us the following report of his recent 
activities :— 


DovusniizA, April 28, 1914. 

All the Macedonian refugees are now 
returning to the Southern frontier towns 
Stroumica, Melnik, Nevrokop, Petric, and 
surrounding villages. Doubnitza is a door 
which leads to Bulgarian Macedonia. Thou- 
sands are returning to their former homes. 
Our government has arranged to give them 
fields for agricultural labor, and agricultural 
tools, and will help them rebuild the ruined 


seme 


homes which were burned by the Greek troops 
in the neighborhood of Salonica*and Cavalla, 
compelling“them to flee into Bulgaria. Note 
that they were not fleeing from the Turkish 
troops, although these are barbarous, but 
that these unhappy fugitives escaped from 
the massacres of the Greek orthodox Chris- 
tians, their own religious kinsmen, but most 
cruel and savage hordes. I send you a 
photograph of such a group of refugees, 
incidentally taken, a fragment of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands that we aid and 
speed on their way. This particular group 
represents what remains of the population 
of the Macedonian village Kresno, county 
Konkoush, District of Salonica. The greater 
part of its population was massacred by 
Greek soldiery. The unhappy remnant, 
under guidance of their village priest of the 
Greek Church, Father Toushe Etchoff, 
escaped last year into Bulgaria. They are 
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alive, but most unhappy beings. Five of 
the children shown are orphans. 

[The clergyman and Mr. Toplisky are 
shown at the left of the group. The writer 
continues :—] 

There are hundreds of other and similar 
groups among whom for the past two months 
I have been at work, visiting them also in 
their villages after they had settled down 
to reconstruct their lives and their families’ ; 
in order to relieve their’most extreme neces- 
sities—food, clothing, medicine, and human 
sympathy—by means of the money sent us 
by the American Unitarians, as an expression 
of international sympathy and _ solidarity, 
as well as of Christian charity. 

Some days ago our Bulgarian Crown 


Prince Boris was here on a visit, and I was 
invited to an interview with him. Probably 
some of the military men who constantly 
sojourn in this town, and who are familiar 
with my charitable work in this connection, 
called his attention to it. It was at the 
house of Gen. Feodoroff, where his Royal 
Highness was for the time in residence, near 
our new Unitarian Hall, now slowly rising. 
We talked about my work among the refugees. 
He wanted to know where I found the money 
to carry it on. I told him about the Uni- 
tarian Christian movement in the world, 
and that we have now in Bulgaria the 
beginning of the same religious effort under 
the name ‘‘ Bulgarian Unitarian Association.” 
As the pastor of this society, I had called the 
attention and the sympathy of the American 
Unitarians to these Macedonian sufferers. 
They had nobly responded and sent: nearly 
$1,800 during the war to its victims. 
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He was very deeply interested, and at the 
end of our long conversation told me to 
write to the generous donors that our Crown 
Prince Boris, as a citizen of Bulgaria, wished 
to express his own and the royal family’s 
great thankfulness and warm regards to 
the American people, who, in the eventful 
experiences of the Balkan states during the 
past two years had been such good friends 
to the Bulgarian nation. He asked me also 
to show him some of our Unitarian literature. 
I gave him certain tracts in English, a 
language with which he is familiar, and 
also my edition de luxe of the illustrated 
number of The Christian Life, the British 
Unitarian weekly, commemoratingJone hun- 
dred years of Unitarianism. He thanked 


me, and took the literature home with him 
to Sofia. 

The Bulgarian Constitution guarantees 
full religious liberty to all forms of belief. 
But it is a fact that our Bulgarian royal 
family is much interested in all the new 
movements that are springing up in our 
modern state. 


Mr. Toplisky humorously adds that, as 
King Ferdinand is a Roman Catholic, Queen 
Eleonore a Protestant Lutheran, and the 
Crown Prince has been brought up a Greek 
Catholic, the religion of the country, the 
natural evolution of things would some day 
produce a Unitarian monarch on the throne 
of Bulgaria. 

What our representative and co-worker 
tells us in this letter about his own church 
movement in Bulgaria we leave for another 
occasion. Cc. W. Ww. 


; 
‘ 
. 
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Rev. Thomas W. Brown. 


Rev. Thomas W. Brown, who, on May 7, 
in Melrose Mass., died suddenly from heart 
trouble, was born at Portsmouth, N.H., and 
was in his eighty-fifth year. He attended 
Harvard College and Divinity School, and 
was ordained a minister in the Unitarian 
denomination in 1852. He afterward filled 
pastorates at Trenton, N.J., Grafton, Mass., 
Brewster and Sandwich on Cape Cod, Dover, 
N.H., Eastport, Me., Bridgewater, Mass. 
He was called from Bridgewater to the 
Melrose Unitarian parish in 1892; he was 
installed in June of that year; and, after a 
pastorate of six years, resigned in June, 
1898, and has since lived a retired life from 
the active ministry. 

He was a man of scholarly habits, of 
a quiet, genial, loving nature; and has 
endeared himself to many in the various 
places where he has carried on his ministry 
from youth to the sunset of life. 

Since his retirement he has acted as 
minister-at-large in Melrose, as he has been a 
visitor to many homes where sympathy and 
loving-kindness were needed. He has been 
well called one of the saints, not only of his 
denomination, but of the broader religious 
life, as he has been a father, a friend, a 
helper and adviser to many. 

The funeral was held May 10. The offi- 
ciating clergyman was Rev. Dr. James De 
Normandie, pastor of the First Church of 
Roxbury, Mass. He gave a tender eulogy of 
Rey. Mr. Brown, speaking from a personal 
friendship of over half a century. He said 
Mr. Brown was predestined from his birth, 
one might say, to be a minister. Ever loving, 
caring for others, ministering to their needs, 
rejoicing in their happiness, sympathetic and 
helpful in trouble and trial, he had fulfilled 
his mission in the many pastorates, where 
there still lingered fragrant memories of 
one dearly beloved by many. After a 
life of service, in the ripeness of a sweet old 
age, God had called him to himself. 

The interment on Monday was at the 
Brown family lot at Portsmouth, N.H. 

He leaves a widow, and one son, Mr. 
William L. Brown, of Washington, D.C. 


From Khasi Hills, India. 


The Khasi Unitarians held their annual 
conference at Shillong on the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th of January, 1914. Shillong is the head- 
quarters of Assam where the Chief Com- 
missioner resides. It is situated ona table- 
land below the Shillong peak, and watered 
by two clear streams in which trout culture 
is being introduced. 

The thanksgiving service and welcome- 
meeting to delegates and friends was held 
on Saturday evening in a tent outside the 
chapel, which was erected for the purpose. 
Although it was cold and windy, the hearts 
of the people were burning with enthusiasm 
for the religion of the one true God. 

After the service the leaders met together 
to discuss and thrash out beforehand some 
important questions brought forward for 
the decision of the Board, one of which was 
a motion for starting a quarterly journal 
of liberal religion in the Khasi language. 

The Young People’s Unitarian Associa- 


E “tion held its annual meeting on Sunday 


‘morning, and the whole conference took 


ia 
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part in it. The following were appointed 
officers for 1914: Mr. U Roshoron Roy, 
president; Mr. U Kat Serjeant, senior vice- 
president; Mr. U Dorjan Singh, secretary; 
Mr. U Phriman Singh, treasurer. The con- 
stitution and the rules of the Young People’s 
Unitarian Association were read and ex- 
plained by Mr. H. K. Singh, and with slight 
modifications were confirmed by the con- 
ference. The young officers and members 
were then each decorated with the badge 
of their Association, which was in the form 
of a rising sun, with the motto “‘To Nangroi” 
(progress forward) inscribed on it. The 
young people have done and are doing ad- 
mirable work for the cause of liberal re- 
ligion in the Khasi Hills by holding night 
schools and acting as preachers. 

Two meetings were held during the day. 
At 11.30 the introductory:service was con- 
ducted by Mr. U Raju Roy of Jowai, and 
then a sermon was delivered by Mr. U Dorka 
of Puriang, on ‘“‘Love.”’ He said that we 
must love ourselves, love the best in us, love 
our honor and character, in order to be able 
to love others. He then explained by illus- 
trations that love was wanting in the old 
customs of animal sacrifices and supersti- 
tious beliefs and in the easygoing doctrine 
of the orthodox Christianity, ‘‘simply be- 
lieve and thou shalt be saved.” He laid 
strong emphasis on the phrase ‘‘simply be- 
lieve” and said it undermines the sense of 
responsibility for one’s character. He was 
attentively listened to by the audience. He 
is a born preacher, and knows how to hold 
the audience. Collection was made at the 


‘close of the service, which amounted to 


Rs. 1I1-4-9. 

In the second meeting, at 2 A.M., there were 
three speakers. Mr. Riang Pohlong, brother 
of the late Mr. U Heh Pohlong, founder of the 
Nongtalang Unitarian Church, and now a 
preacher at Padu, spoke on the indwelling of 
religion in man. Mr. U Kumbir Singh spoke 
on the struggles between the old and new 
ideas of religion. He likened a modern 
Khasi to a man rowing two boats by placing 
a foot on each of them, and exhorted the 
audience to throw themselves on the one 
true God. 

The last speaker was Mr. U Moni Roy. 

After the close of the meeting a photo- 
graph was taken of the congregation on a 
hillside near the chapel. It came out very 
clear, and can be had at 1 shilling each from 
the Ghosal Brothers, Photographers, Shil- 
long. 

In the evening there was a session of the 
Board of the Unitarian Union. The follow- 
ing churches were represented: Shillong, 
Mawpat, Nongtraw, Tynring, Puriang, 
Jowai, Nongtalang. The annual report of 
the secretary, Mr. Konjro Singh, and the 
accounts of the treasurer were read and, after 
some questions by the members, were ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. H. K. Singh bequeathed a life as- 
surance. endowment policy for Rs. 1000 
to the Unitarian Union if he dies before its 
maturity in 1920. 

Letters from Mr. Sunderland, expressing 
regret for his inability to attend the con- 
ference and to come to Khasi Hills, were read, 
and the conference hoped he would come 
next year tosee us. The motion for starting 
a quarterly journal of liberal religion in 
the Khasi language was put off to the next 
conference; meantime, the mover should 
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collect information as to cost of printing, 
ete; 

Owing to ill-health of Mr. U Lackay of 
Mawpat, Mr. U Singbor of Shillong was 
appointed president, and Messrs. U Don 
Nonglamin and U Kumar Roy, vice-presi- 
dents, of the Union for 1914. Messrs. 
Konjro Singh and H. K. Singh were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer, respectively. 

It was decided that in future the annual 
conference of the Union shall be held from 
Friday evening to Monday morning, to allow 
sufficient time for the transaction of business. 
At the request of the leaders of the Puriang 
Unitarian church it was resolved that the 
next conference of the Union will be held at 
Puriang. 

On Monday morning there was a farewell 
meeting. ‘The resolutions of the Board were 
read to the conference. It was resolved to 
send the respectful greetings of the con- 
ference to the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, with 
the request that he will kindly come to see 
us next year as he has assured us. 

It was also resolved to sent the respectful 
greetings of the conference to:— 

The American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, Rev. W. I. Lawrance, Rev. 
E. A. Horton, Mrs. Emma EF. Marean (for 
her hymns in our hymn-book, which have 
been and are a source of uplift, hope, and 
inspiration to us), Miss L. F. Clarke, Miss 
A. E. Howard, and other friends and sym- 
pathizers in America, British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Rev. W, Copeland 
Bowie, Miss Emily Sharpe, Rev. H. Bodell 
Smith, Rev. Clay MacCauley of Japan, Mr. 
D. H. Roberts and the Unitarians of Madras, 
Mr. J. C. Ganguli of Midnapur, The All India 
Theistic Conference. 

Hayom Kissor SINGH. 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


Within a few comparatively short weeks 
Shoalers will begin to embark at Portsmouth, 
N.H., upon the staunch Juliette bound for 
the Appledore and the Oceanic, where the 
annual series of inspiring meetings will be 
held, beginning July 12 and Sous 
through July 29. 

The rates at both hotels are $12 Bilt $14 
per week for each person. The membership 
certificate, $1 for each person for each week, 
entitles the holders to the reduced rate at 
either hotel as well as on the railroads. 

Those who wish room reservations and 
membership certificates should apply at once 
to the undersigned, and should state exact 
name, dates for which reservation is to be 
made, and rooms desired. 

Cart B. WETHERELL, 
t Fuller Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Francis David Memorial 
Church. 


Previous to May 16, the following con- 
tributions have been sent to me in answer 
to my appeal, in the Register of February 12, 
on behalf of the proposed memorial at Deva: 
Amount previously acknowledged, $280.10; 
Miss Dependance S. Waterman, $5; Miss 
Eleanora Zwissler, $1; Northampton Sunday- 
school, $5; Vancouver Alliance, $2.50; Win- 
nipeg Alliance, $1; Toronto Alliance, $7; 
Ottawa church and Alliance, $7; Montreal 
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church, $46.50; Montreal Alliance, $10; 
Montreal Junior Alliance, $62; Montreal, 
Mrs. Weller’s Sunday-school class, $10.25; 
total, $437.35. 

The helpful contributions from Canada 
are due to the zeal of Mrs. H. W. Weller. 
Our church in Cleveland has contributed for 
this object $169.82, sending it directly to the 
American Unitarian Association. More is 
needed. ‘To any one wishing information in 
regard to the matter I shall be glad to mail 
a circular appeal from Dr. Gannett’s vivid 
pen which will soon be in print. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN, 
32 S. 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Anniversary Reception. 


On Monday evening, May 25, a reception 
will be held at Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass., 
from eight to ten o’clock. President and 
Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel 
M. Crothers, and Miss Anna M. Bancroft 
will receive. There will be music by the 
Raymond Orchestra, and light refreshments 
will be served. 

As there has been no reception for two 
years past, an excellent opportunity will 
here be given the delegates, ministers, and 
others interested to meet and renew old ac- 
quaintance. A cordial invitation to be 
present is extended to the Unitarian public, 
and it is especially desirable that all our 
churches within reach unite in helping to 
make this occasion one of friendliness and 
sociability for all the Unitarian friends from 
near and far. 

For the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 

Grack R. Torr, Secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Guild of Parish Workers is an associa- 
tion, formed several years ago, of those who 
are serving in parishes as assistants or in 
other ways. Many of its members are 
graduates of the ‘Tuckerman School. 
Several times each year meetings are held, 
and it has been the good fortune of the Guild 
to have one of the yearly meetings occur 
in spring or early summer, when the day has 
been spent as guests of some Alliance or 
parish. Last year the Guild had its spring 
meeting in Fitchburg; this year, May 7 
was spent in Providence as guests of the 
hospitality committee of the Alliance of the 
First Church. The president of the Guild, 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson, and nine other 
members were able to accept this hospitality. 
The luncheon was spread in one of the 
spacious parlors of the parish house, and the 
room was beautiful with its decoration of 
jonquils, a delicate suggestion of the Tucker- 
man School .color. After a pleasant visit 
to the Burleigh studio and to the School of 
Design, the members of the Guild enjoyed 
the presentation of the Biblical story of 
Joseph given by members of the Sunday- 
school. The tableaux were grouped with 
fine effect of line and color, and the entire 
lack of confusion and delay in changing the 
pictures was evidence of the care and thought 
that had been given to every detail. The 
accompaniment of Dr. Lord’s reading, and 
the music by selected voices led by violin 
and piano, made a finished production which 
was satisfying and inspiring. 

Much credit is due Miss Mary Lawrance, 
superintendent of the Sunday-school and a 
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member of the Guild, for thus demonstrat- 
ing how well such an entertainment may be 
presented. 

The graduating exercises of the School will 
occur on Thursday morning of Anniversary 
Week, at half-past nine. Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot will give the address. Friends are 
cordially invited to be present. 


Unitarian Headquarters, Chautauqua, 
New York. 


Unitarian House in Chautauqua will be 
open for hospitality to Unitarians and their 
friends throughout July and August. Pub- 
lic services will be held each Wednesday 
evening and Sunday morning. The usual 
free loan library, reading table, and free 
literature table will be maintained. The 
House is open at all times for friends who 
may drop in. It-is situated opposite one 
of the larger auditoriums at Chautauqua, 
called the Hall of Philosophy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, who will be in charge for the coming 
season, are glad to serve any friends from our 
churches who may need assistance while they 
are in Chautauqua. A public register is 
maintained at the House, and it is specially 
helpful to have Unitarians place their names 
and addresses in this book. 

Ministers or laymen who may travel be- 
tween Chicago and New York will do well 
to break the journey by one day at least in 
this most interesting and unique educational 
institution. Dr. Hale used to say that no 
one could really know his own country with- 
out such a visit. On the Erie Railway one 
should stop off at Jamestown, N.Y., which 
is twenty miles from Chautauqua and con- 
nected by electric and water transportation. 
The Nickel Plate passes through Westfield, 
N.Y., which is one-half hour away. Erie 
and Buffalo are easily accessible by rail. 

Subscriptions are now open to establish 
an Edward Everett Hale scholarship, which 
will make it possible for some worthy teacher 
to attend the summer schools. Contribu- 
tions to this scholarship may be sent to Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass.; 
after July 1, Box 174, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


The Free Religious Association. 


The Free Religious Association will hold 
its forty-seventh annual convention, Thurs- 
day, May 28,.and Friday, May 29. 
business meeting will be Thursday, May 
28, at three o’clock, at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, 3 Joy Street, Town Room (take 
the elevator), for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, etc. 

On Friday, May 29, at 10 a.m., Ford 
Hall, the topic ‘‘ Religion and World Brother- 
hood” will be discussed in addresses by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., Rev. Charles 
E. Beals, Rev. Rolfe Cobleigh, and Rey. J. 
T. Sunderland, D.D. ‘The general public 
is invited. 

At the Festival dinner at one’ o’clock, 
Kingsley Hall (Ford Hall Building), the 
audience at this meeting will be limited to 
the subscribers to the dinner. The general 
topic of the addresses will be ‘‘ The Stranger 
within our Gates.” Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings will preside, and there will be brief 
addresses by Prof. M. Anesaki, University of 
Tokio, Rabbi Harry Levi, Rev. Abraham 
Rihbany, Mr. J. G. Kasai, Mrs. Powhatan 
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Bagnall, Church of the Messiah, in Theodore 
Parker Memorial, and others. 

Tickets to the dinner, $1 each, may be 
obtained from Miss E. H. Jewett, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Department of Religious 
_ Education. 


BY FLORENCE BUCK, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY. 


A Trip into Spring. 


A visit to the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh in the interest of religious edu- 
cation, long promised and oft deferred, was 
finally scheduled for May 10. The Eastern 
seaboard on the morning of the 9th, when 
the Associate Secretary started, showed only 
the faint green veil which is the sign of ear- 
liest spring. When Pittsburgh was reached 
it was late ‘spring—a two-weeks’ transfor- 
mation compassed in a day. ‘The- one who 
travelled could not fail to be glad that her 
trip was set in the time when once again the 
Heavenly Power makes all things new. 

If the tide of renewed life was manifest 
in the outer world, it was none the less 
evident in Dr. Mason’s church. All its 
activities were carried on with that vigor 
and cheer which show an organization quick 
with life. The Sunday school presented an 
array of bright faces from Primary to Senior 
departments, and the bulletin conspicuously 
posted stated an attendance the preceding 
Sunday of 125. An honor roll gave a long 
list of names of pupils who had met the 
school’s requirements for perfect attendance, 
punctuality, and lesson preparation during 
the month of April. The devotional services 
of the school are led by the minister. An 
efficient committee from the church oversees 
its interests and plans the course of instruc- 
tion. In the main room of the school, classes 
are separated during recitation period by 
screens, while the Primary department and 
three other classes formed this year are 
housed in other parts of the building. In 
the church auditorium a very large adult 
class met during the Sunday school hour. 
The teachers and officers of the school attrib- 
ute its development to the knowledge and 
inspiration gained at the Institute for Relig- 
ious Education, this church being notable 
for the large number of teachers sent each 
year to the Meadville Institute. 

Morning service brought together a con- 
gregation that almost filled the large au- 
ditorium, and that on a glorious morning in 
May. ‘The message concerning the welfare 
of the child received a tender emphasis in 
a christening service, set for reasons of 
personal freindship on this day, that the vis- 
itor might participate in it. 

A second opportunity to present the work 
of this Department was given on Sunday 
evening, when fifty people gathered ,in the 
Sunday school room, where the Associate 
Secretary gave an address, which was fol- 
lowed by discussion and conference. A third 
valued privilege was accorded, at the annual 
meeting of the Alliance, following a lunch- 
eon in the church, on Wednesday, where a 
brief address was given and programmes of 
the Meadville Institute distributed. 

The North Side Unitarian Church (Alle- 
gheny) also extended a welcome to the 
Department representative, and’a circle of 
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interested teachers and parents gathered on 
Wednesday evening in the pleasant church 
parlor. Conditions in that section of the 
city are very different from those in which 
the First Church is set, and minister and 
people are meeting them with devotion and 
sagacity. This church had the wisdom to 
organize a Sunday school when the number 
of its members under fifteen years of age was 
only five and all the rest of the school were 
adults. The younger section of the school 
now numbers thirty-five, and the Adult 
department is still the larger half of it. The 
present and a former superintendent, with 
the minister, Mr. Snyder, and a good group 
of teachers were present, and questions and 
discussion followed the address. 

Quite the most significant opportunity 
to present the work of this Department in 
Pittsburgh, because it touched a new field, 
was given in an invitation to the visitor to 
speak to a conference of teachers of the 
German Evangelical Protestant churches, 
held in the Deutsche Ey. Prot. (Smithfield) 
Kirche, of which Rev. C. A. Voss, D.D., is 
minister. Eleven churches in the city and 
its environs were represented in the audi- 
ence, which numbered at least two hundred 
and fifty. An eager hearing was given to the 
presentation of the Sunday school teacher’s 
work and the teacher-training opportunity 
which Meadville Institute offers. Two hun- 
dred programmes of the Institute were dis- 
tributed, and still the demand exceeded the 
supply. The same number of copies of The 
Beacon, left to be taken by those interested, 
was exhausted. To the visitor the devo- 
tional service and songs, a second address, 
and the business of making a permanent or- 
ganization, all conducted in German, were 
most interesting; nor could a heartier wel- 
come have been received than that extended 
by this large gathering of teachers and min- 
isters. ‘Iwo of the latter, Rev. C. A. Voss, 
D. D., and Rev. J. A. C. F. Auer, Ph.D., are 
graduates of Meadville Theological School. 
The Sunday school in Dr. Voss’s church has 
an attendance of three hundred and seventy- 
five pupils. The visitor did not learn the 
size of the schools in the other ten churches, 
but all of them are large. 

Spring it is indeed, nat alone in the outer 
world, but in the hearts of those who are 
dealing with the religious education of chil- 
dren who come together to consider with 
one heart and mind the important task, who 
meet as strangers and part as friends. 

The rest of the itinerary, including visits 
to two more large German congregations and 
to our own First Church in Cincinnati, will be 
reported later. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, for the 
election of officers, reports and other business, 
will be held in the South Congregational 
Church (Dr. Hale’s), corner of Exeter and 
Newbury Streets, Boston, Mass., on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 28, 1914, at two o'clock. 
A plan of campaign looking to an increase 
in the scope and efficiency of the Union will 
be discussed. 

The following Amendment to the By- 
Laws will be presented :— 
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I. That Article I of the By-Laws be 
amended by inserting in the first sentence, 
after the phrase, ‘‘The name of this organiza- 
tion shall be the,” the word ‘‘ American,” 
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so as to read, “‘The name of this organiza- 
tion shall be the American Young People’s 
Religious Union’’; and 

II. That the Executive Board be, and 
hereby is, instructed to prepare the proper 
form and file it with the Commissioner of 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 27, 1914, 
at 6 p.m. 


HON. CURTIS GUILD 


WILL PRESIDE. 


HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL, REV. A. M. 
RIHBANY, and J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, 
Jr., Esq., will speak. 


Tickets for the dinner at $2.50 each will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. CtarKE Co., 26 Tremont 
Street, on and after Wednesday, May 20, between the 
hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 


Applications for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 
pital es by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. 


First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 


Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 
Nctice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Porter, Secretary, 
31 Exchange Street, Lynn. 
Telephone. Lynn 3231 or 4678-W. 


Eighty-ninth Anniversary 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Boston, Mass. 
TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1914. 


io AM. Eighty-ninth annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. Delegates 
and life members will be admitted by ticket to the floor. 
The galleries will be open to the public. 4 ” 

The morning session will begin with a devotionai service, 
conducted by Rey. George H. Reed of Fairhaven, Mass. 
The meeting will be open for the introduction of resolutions, 
the appointment of committees, and announcements by the 
chairman. 4 

10.15 A.M. The Treasurer will present his Annual 
Statement, and the Secretary will make his Annual Address. 

10.45 A.M. Addresses: ‘“‘Gathering a Congregation in 
a New Field,” Rev. James C. Duncan; “Creating a Uni- 
tarian Church in a College Town,” Rev. Albert R. Vail 
of Urbana, Ill.; “The Growth of Unity Among the 
Churches,” Rey. Ambrose E. Vernon. 

11.45 A.M. Annual Address by the President. 

12.15 P.M. Report of the Special Commission on the 
Membership and Methods of the Association, Hon. 
Leslie C. Cornish. 

12.30 P.M. Intermission. ‘ ee 

2.30 P.M. Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Five ten-minute addresses on 
“The Call of the Hour to the Free Churches”; “To the 
Coming Generation,” Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Secretary of the Department of Religious Education; 
“To the Spirit of Self-Reliance in Churches and Con- 
ferences,” Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago: “To the 
Promotion of Social Welfare,” Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Montclair, N.J.; “To the Laymen,” Rev. Samuel B. 
Nobbs of Marlboro; “To the Ministry,” Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Cambridge. pes 

3.30 P.M. Report of the Nominating 
Election of officers and directors. 4 : . 

4 p.M. Report of Business Committee. Discussion 
and Business. ; 

7-30,P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. The entire 
hall will be open to the public. The services will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of Boston, Mass., 
and Rey. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. of Cambridge, 
Mass., and the sermon will be preached by Rev. William 
G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore. Music by the Choir of 
the Arlington Street Church, under the direction of Mr. 
Benjamin L. Whelpley. 


Committee. 


The Free Religious Association 


Forty-seventh Annual Convention 


Boston, Friday, May 29, 1914 


10 A.M. FORD HALL 
TOPIC: ‘*‘RELIGION AND WORLD BROTHER- 
HOOD.”’ 


ADDRESSES by 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., President of the Free 
Religious Association. 

Rey. Charles E. Beals, Late Western Secretary and Or- 
ganizer of the American Peace Society. 

Rey. Rolfe Cobleigh, Associate Editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Rey. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., Recent Billings Lecturer 
of the American Unitarian Association in India, China, 
and Japan. 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC IS INVITED 


THE FESTIVAL 
AFTERNOON OF FRIDAY, MAY 29 
Dinner at one o’clock 
KINGSLEY HALL (Ford Hall Building) 

The audience at this meeting will be limited to the sub- 
scribers to the dinner. 
General topic of the addresses: 
““THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES.” 
Rev. EDWARD CUMMINGS will preside. 
BRIEF ADDRESSES by 


Prof. M. Anesaki, University of Tokio. 

Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple Israel, Boston. 

Rey. Abraham Rihbany, Minister Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. 

Mr. J. G. Kasai, Harvard University. 

Mrs. Powhatan Bagnall, Church of the Messiah, 
in Theodore Parker Memorial, and others, 


Tickets to the Dinner, one dollar each, may be obtained 
by mail or in person from Miss E. H. Jewerr, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Checks may be made payable to the 
Free Religious Association. For tickets by mail, self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope should be sent. 


Marriages, 


At Brookfield, the rzth inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
James Nixon and Bertha Allen, both of Brookfield, Mass. 


Deaths, 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARIAN JOSEPHINE PAGE. 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 


AMP FRIAR TUCK, Lake Tabanto, Harvard, 
Mass. Established 1894. Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Greenman can accommodate in their camp this summer a 
few more boys between the ages of eight and fifteen. 
Water and country sports. Trips to Concord and other 
historic places. Season, June 20 to September 5. Address, 
2237 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill 


POPULAR 
$375.00 SUMMER TOUR EUROPE 
60 Days. Cultured and Refined Clientéle. 
THE SHELTON PARTIES. 
294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


GLENSIDE 


For Chronic, Nervous, and Mild Mental Diseases 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 


6 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Telephone, Jamaica 44 


~ THE TEMPLETON INN _ 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Opens for the season May 29th. Why not try it for 
June? It is most desirable for rest, and will give you 
the best of service. Garage facilities. 125 rooms. 
Pure spring water. Fresh farm products. 


Address MANAGER. 


Box A = 
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Corporations in the manner prescribed by the 
laws of the Commonwealth. 

Following the business session, Rev. J. 
T. Sunderland, D.D., who has recently re- 
turned from a visit to the Far East, will 
speak on “‘What the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union can do to give our Faith to the 
Orient.” 

Through the courtesy of the Boston Fed- 
eration, a reception to the officers of the 
Young People’s Religious Union will follow 
this afternoon meeting, and supper for the 
delegates will be served at six o’clock. 

At half-past seven the usual public meet- 
ing will be held in the auditorium of the 
church, Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., of Port- 
land, Ore., conducting the devotional ser- 
vice. ‘Three addresses on the subject, “‘ The 
Opportunity for Social Service of Unitarian 
Young People,” will be given by these speak- 
ers: Hon. Grafton D. Cushing, the Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives; Dr. Richard C. Cabot of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital; and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York. Music will 
be furnished by~-a chorus choir. from the 
Boston Federation. 

Delegates desiring tickets for the lunch- 
eon Thursday noon at Bulfinch Place Church 
should apply for them at Room 3, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on arriving Thursday 
morning. ‘Those living at a distance and 
wishing to be entertained over night should 
send word at once to Miss Grace R. Torr, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Every society is entitled to three voting 
delegates, provided the dues for the year 
have been paid to the treasury. We trust 
that all our societies may be well represented, 
and that all delegates will be instructed to 
render some report of the business session 
to the local organization. 

Grace R. Torr, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


‘The Norfolk Conference will hold its spring 
meeting with the First Parish, Dedham, on 
Wednesday, June ro. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Evangelical Missionary Society will be held 
at 25 Beacon Street, Friday, May 29, at 
Io A.M., for the election of officers and the 
usual business, 


The annual public meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers will be held in King’s Chapel, June 
1,atrirAa.m. ‘The Rev. Thomas Van Ness of 
Brookline will speak as representing the 
Unitarians. Speaker for the ‘Trinitarian 
order Rey. S. C. Bushnell. -This organization 
recalls a history of over two hundred and 
fifty years, and has helped widows and 
daughters of Congregational ministers. 


Meetings. 

THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held in the Vineland 
Church on Thursday, May 7, 1914, the 
president, Mrs. Hayward, in the chair, and 
about) fifty-five other members and guests 
being present. Mrs. Mary B. Davis, under 
the head of ‘“‘A Little Leaven,” gave a very 
interesting account of the small beginning of 
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many of the Unitarian churches, and told 
what had been accomplished by the ‘‘little 
leaven” of Unitarianism. Miss Louise 
Monier gave two beautiful vocal solos. 
Deborah Anne Frost, Secretary. 


South Mippiesex ConrFERENCE.—The 
one hundred and thirty-eighth session was held 
with the Second Unitarian Society in West 
Somerville on Wednesday, May 6, 1914, Rev. 
John M. Wilson of Lexington presiding. ‘The 
opening service was conducted by Rev. 
William H. Branigan of Wayland. At the 
business meeting, officers were elected as 
follows: president,, James O. Fagin of 
Waverley; vice-president, Rev. John M. 
Wilson of Lexington; treasurer, Mr. Charles 
W. Stone of Watertown; secretary, Rev. 
Harold IL. Pickett of East Lexington; 
directors, Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington and 
Miss Helen B. Choate of West Somerville. 
The morning subject, ‘‘The Single Tax,” 
was presented by Prof. Lewis J. Johnson of 
Harvard University, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Single Tax League. The discus- 
sion was led by Rev. Elmer S. Forbes and 
Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield. The afternoon 
session was devoted to a consideration of 
“Constructive Theology.”” Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester of Tufts spoke from the view- 
point of —“ Universalism”; Prof. Daniel 
Evans of Andover Seminary, from that of 
“Congregationalism”’; and Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord of the Church of the Unity of Spring- 
field, from that of ‘“‘Unitarianism.’’ ‘The 
closing devotional service was in charge of 
Rev. Henry C. Parker of Woburn. Harold 
L. Pickett, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Batu, N.H.—AIl Souls’ Church: The 
Alliance will hold a sale of fancy articles 
some time in August. Any contributions 
would be most gratefully received. They 
may be sent to Mrs. B. F. Randall, secretary. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vi.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. E. Q. S, Osgood: At 
the Sunday morning service, April 26, the 
pastor read a sermon from the text, “God is 
Light,” substantially as it had been delivered 
by his grandfather, Rev. Edmund Quincy 
Sewall, April 25, 1830, when the latter was 
busily engaged in forming a liberal church 
in Brattleboro. Mr. Sewall had been sent 
to this town (then a little village) by the 
at that time recently created American 


Unitarian Association, with a view to found 


a Unitarian society, provided the field 
seemed a favorable one. The church was 
formally organized in April of the following 
year, showing that good seed had not been 
sown in vain; and the sermon referred to 
(now in Mr. Osgood’s possession) was the 
last one Mr. Sewall preached at this out- 
post of Unitarianism, before going on to 
New York State to engage in similar mission- 
ary work there. This sermon, with its 
deeply religious message, possessed naturally 
an underlying personal note, which brought 
the distant past and the vivid present closely 
together, and produced a profound effect 
upon both minister and people. As it was 
read, the eighty-four years that had passed 
away since its first utterance in the com- 
munity disappeared as at some magician’s 
bidding, and the mind was intent upon that 
day of small things;when a small band of 
faithful souls, eager for the truth, had come 
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together to establish, if God will, a church of 
the New Spirit among the hills. 


CINCINNATI, On10.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D.: 
The society is using the New Hymn and 
Tune Book, with great satisfaction. The 
Sunday-school has adopted as one of its 
service books, Dr. Wendte’s ‘‘Heart and 
Voice.” At the annual reception of members 
of the church who wish to express their 
loyalty to the essential ideas of the faith of 
reason for which the church stands, ten 
men and women received fellowship, three 
of them representing the third generation 
of their several families who have been iden- 
tified with the congregation. 


NEw York, N.Y.— Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes: On Sunday 
morning, May 17, there was unveiled a 
memorial window to the former beloved 
pastor, Rev. Robert Collyer. It is the gift 
of an old parishioner who desires to remain 
anonymous. The window, designed under 
the supervision of Frederick S. Lamb, artist, 
and executed in the Lamb Studios, repre- 
sents Socrates before his judges in the trial 
which resulted in his condemnation to death. 
The memorial inscription is as follows: “‘In 
memory of Robert Collyer, from a loving 
friend and parishioner.” 


Orrawa, CaNnADA.—Church of Our Father; 
Rev. C. T. S. Bullock was recently installed 
minister, Rev. Leon A. Harvey preaching the 
sermon and giving the charge to the minister 
and people. 


PorTLAND, Mr8.—First Parish Society, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy: At the recent annual 
meeting the following board of officers was 
elected: president, Mr. Edward Woodman; 
auditor, Mr. Edward D. Noyes; treasurer, 
Mr. Frederick F. Talbot; clerk, Mr. James 
C. Fox. A letter was read from Rey. 
Charles R. Joy, accepting the call which had 
been most heartily extended to him. From 
this letter we take the following passages: 
“Everything which might lead me to hesitate 
in accepting your call has been more than 
counterbalanced by my convictions of the 
wonderful opportunities which lie before this 
church in this city, and by my intense desire 
to share in the splendid work which we may 
do together. I have not the slightest doubt 
of the ultimate triumph of the free faith which 


POINT BREEZE. 

Inn and bungalows, located on an island off the coast. 
The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea air scented 
with the odor of « evergreen trees, make an attractive place. 
gatanth and homelike. Accommodates sixty. Booklet. Ad- 

H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. With 
many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PREsIDENT, 

SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 


TrEasuRER, Mes. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle — 


Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


i 
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this church represents, and this confidence 
leads me to throw aside as insignificant and 
irrelevant all misgivings as to my own ability 
to meet the demands which the society may 
legitimately make upon its minister... . As 
we go forward to the future together, I would 
call up before you a vision of the duty which 
is ours for the spiritual uplift of the city. 
That duty will demand the greatest sacri- 
fice and the utmost concentration, and I 
would dedicate myself to this purpose with 
the firm conviction that you are ready to 
give me your warm encotiragement and your 
active, enthusiastic co-operation.” 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.—On Sunday even- 
ing, May 10, a very interesting service was 
held, installing Rev. J. T. Sunderland as 
pastor of the new church at that place. 
Services were first held at Poughkeepsie about 
three years ago, with the hope of furnishing 
an opportunity to the Vassar students to at- 
tend Unitarian services. So much interest 
developed on the part of the people of the 
town, that two years ago regular Sunday 
evening services were begun, and have been 
held since. Most of the preaching during 
this time has been done by the preachers 
in and about New York City. After the 
return from his trip around the world, Dr. 
Sunderland spoke to the people, and they 
immediately extended him a call, which he 
at once accepted, and becomes the first 
minister of the society. Although devoting 
part of his time to literary work, Dr. Sunder- 
land has already aroused great enthusiasm 
among the people. At the installation ser- 
vice the little church built by the Hicksite 
Friends was filled, and it was necessary to 
place chairs in the aisles to accommodate 
all who were there. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, the 
charge to the minister was given by Dr. 
Merle St. C. Wright, and the charge to the 
people was by Rev. Leon A. Harvey. Rev. 
F. A. Abbott and Rev. H. H. Woude took 
part in the services. The minister was 
welcomed to the church by the president of 
the society, Mr. William B. Price, and to the 
city by Mr. Frank B. Lown, and to the 
college by Prof. Caroline A. Furness, who 
is the successor of Maria Mitchell as teacher 
of astronomy at Vassar. 


Satem, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Edward D. Johnson: The service on Easter 
Sunday morning was one which will be long 
remembered by all those present. Not only 
was there a large attendance, and the music 
and the decorations appropriate and beauti- 
ful, but the day was especially marked by 
the service of welcome to the church. At 
the close of the sermon, in recognition of the 
bond of a common purpose in which a 
worshipping body unites, the minister, in 
the name of the church, extended the right 
hand of fellowship to twenty-six persons. 
Two of this number were young men from 
the Sunday-school; twenty were of those who 
have recently come to the church. The long 
line, reaching well across the front of the 
church, was an impressive sight, and the 
simple service of welcome made the day 
memorable, Another event by which this 
church has made its influence felt, and ren- 
dered a service to the community, was a series 
of half-hour noon-day services, copied after 
the King’s Chapel week-day services. The 
location of the church was especially favor- 
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able for these meetings, which were largely 
attended. Six of them were held on Wednes- 
days at 12 M. during Lent. There was ten 
minutes of organ music, followed by a service 
with short sermon. ‘These services were 
conducted by the ministers of the Baptist, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian Congregational churches. The differ- 
ent denominations entered cordially and 
generously into the plan by the representa- 
tives both of the ministers and laymen. ‘The 
minister of the First Church has recently 
preached in the Lafayette Street Methodist 
Church and by exchange in the South 
Congregational Church. The annual meet- 
ing of the church was held in April, at which 
there was a good attendance. Supper was 
served by the hospitality committee. The 
minister gave a talk on some of the valuable 
and interesting possessions of the church, 
and later a word of review of the church 
year and of forward look. Officers were 
elected, and the various reports showed a 
year of considerable accomplishment, with 
the general condition of the parish satis- 
factory and full of promise. 


TOLEDO, OnI0.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George E. MaclIlwain: The annual 
meeting, which occurred Monday evening, 
April 27, brought out an unusually large 
attendance. At the close of the regular 
business, President C. A. Seiders read a 
letter of resignation from Mr. Macllwain. 
While this came as a great surprise to the 
congregation, the board of trustees had had 
some warning, Mr. Macllwain having ex- 
pressed to them a year ago his dissatisfaction 
with city work. The greatest regret was 
manifest in the action taken by the society. 
At first, a motion binding him for many years 
in the future was carried unanimously. As 
this hardly met the situation, a unanimous 
vote was taken, asking Mr. Macllwain to 
reconsider and withdraw his resignation. 
When he had stated that his decision was 
irrevocable, the resignation was accepted, 
with a resolution prepared by Mr. Alex. 
lL. Smith and Mr. F. L,. Geddes, committee. 
It was unanimously resolved that the 
society accepted, with extreme ‘reluctance, 
this resignation; that Mr. Macllwain’s 
ministry for the past three years has been 
most useful and successful; that the Sunday 
services conducted by him have been an 
unfailing source of inspiration and help; 
that the earnestness and ability which he 
has brought to the work of the church in 
its various departments and especially to 
the work of the Sunday-school, which he 
has brought up to a high standard of effi- 
ciency and usefulness, is highly appreciated; 
that he has won personal esteem in a way 
and to an extent that makes this parting 
peculiarly painful; and that Mr. MaclIlwain 
will take with him, wherever he may go, the 
good-will and best wishes of this society. 
The resolution expresses admirably the 
sentiment of the congregation. Mr. Mac- 
Ilwain’s work has been eminently successful, 
and he leaves the church with its various 
departments in excellent condition. No 
candidates for the pulpit will be heard until 
September. 


WINTHROP, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. William W. Peck: The annual 
meeting was held in the vestry of the church 
on the evening of the 6th. Reports from 
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ten of the allied societies and the various 
departments showed a healthy and sus- 
tained growth. During the past year the 
average attendance at the morning service 
has steadily increased, while at the vespers, 
a new departure, the numbers have exceeded 
the morning congregation. Special causes for 
satisfaction appeared in the report of the 
treasurer, which showed all bills paid and a 
balance in the treasury; a vigorous and en- 
thusiastic growth of the Unity Fraternity of 
young people; a well-organized and self- 
supporting Sunday-school; and the addition 
at the meeting of twenty-two new members. 
In the report of the standing committee and 
of the treasurer, special tribute was paid to 
the minister of the church, Rev. William W. 
Peck, and also to his wife, for their very con- 
scientious, effective work in the parish since 
coming to Winthrop two years ago. ‘The 
standing committee for the coming year is: 
George H. Oakes, Fred W. Woodcock, War- 
ren E. Titus, William C. Johnson, D. Earle 
Osgood, Enoch J. Dewire, James A. Sheldon, 
John A. Gould, Henry A. Root, treasurer, 
and Alton F. Dow, clerk. 


Personals. 


Owing to continued ill-health Rev. John 
Snyder’s resignation from his ministry in 
Nantucket has been accepted, to take effect 
June I, 1914. 


Rev, Dr. George C. Cressey, who has 
recently been called to the church at Staten 
Island, was given a welcoming service by 
his people on Monday, May 11. Dr. Merle 
St. C. Wright and Rabbi S. S. Wise were 
among the speakers. 

= Se 


Last year the fire loss on the Canadian 
timber reserves was the smallest ever known, 
only one-fiftieth of one per cent. of the area 
being burned over. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“T’m so sorry,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“for those poor Mexican referees.”’ 


“How would you classify a telephone girl? 
Is hers a business or a profession?” “‘Nei- 
ther; it is a calling.” 


- Exacting Father: ‘‘James, how are you 
getting along with that job of wood-split- 
ting?’”’ Rebellious Son: ‘I’m making about 
three knots an hour.”’ 


The renowned M. Blowitz once wrote 
from Paris to the London Times: “La Liberté 
is one of those amphibious journals that, 
waiting to see which way the wind blows, 
sometimes unexpectedly turn the scale.’ 


“Some spells it one way and some spells it 
another,’ said the native, when asked how 
to spell Saskaschiqualie Creek, ‘‘and some 
spells it another, but in my judgment there 
ain’t any correct way of spelling it.’ This 
is one of former President Taft’s stories. 


“JT thought you were working on Jay 
Krank’s new house,” said a house-painter’s 
friend. ‘“‘I was going to,” replied the house- 
painter, “but I had a quarrel with him, and 
he said he’d put the paint on himself.” 
“And did he do it?” ‘‘Yes, that is where 
he put most of it.”—Philadelphia Press. 


During the hearing of a lawsuit, the judge 
reproved a man for making unnecessary 
noise. ‘‘Your Honor,’ was the reply, “I 
have lost my overcoat, and I am looking 
about to find it.’’ ‘‘Well, sir,’’ said the 
judge, “people often lose whole suits here 
without making so much disturbance as 
that.’”’—Youth’s Companion. 


During the early days of the Metropolitan 
Elevated railroad in New York the trains did 
not run on Sunday. One Sunday morning, 
ignorant of this fact, a traveller rushed up to 
the stairway only to find the gates closed. 
Noticing the letters ‘‘M. E. R. R.”’ over the 
entrance, he said, in disgusted tones, “I 
might know a Methodist Episcopal rail- 
road wouldn’t run on Sundays!”’ 


The following definitions taken from 
school examination-papers are examples of 
those school mistakes where one can see 
traces of the right idea without definite form 
in the writer’s brain: ‘‘ The base of a triangle 
is the side which we don’t talk about’’; ‘‘ The 
subjunctive mood is used in a doubtful 
manner”; “Rapids are pieces of water 
which run with great force down the middle 
of rivers”; ‘“‘Excommunication means that 
no one is to speak to some one.” 


At dinner one night a large meat-pie and 
a small roast duck were brought on together. 
The duck was intended for the father, 
as it would not make a mouthful apiece for 
the boys. ‘Which wiil you have, Bobby, 
duck or pie?” said the mother, and at once 
began cutting the pie. ‘‘Duck,’”’ said Bobby, 


promptly. “No, Bobby,’ answered his 
mother, cheerfully. ‘You can’t have duck, 
dear. Take your choice, my son. ‘Take 


your choice. But you can’t have duck!” 
New York Tribune. 


Bishop David H. Greer of New York was 
attending a meeting of Sunday-school man- 
agers, when one of the members made a novel 
proposal. Turning quickly to a successful 
superintendent, Bishop Greer asked, ‘‘ What 
do you think about that?” “I think it an 
excellent idea, Bishop, and I must say that 
we have been aiming to do that very thing 
for two years,” replied the superintendent. 
“Ts that so?’’ queried the bishop. ‘Then, 
don’t you think it is about time you fired?” 
—Il1ppincott’s Magazine. 
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TIS Garbage Receiver 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. free. 


Guaranteed. z 
C. H. Srersenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lyyn, Mass. 


AntiqueV iews of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
‘©THE CAROL,” “*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 36 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register :— ‘ 


“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Reo. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 


erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ Sais: 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... .I am a de 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School j 


FOR BOYS, Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. — 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. q 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. — 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H: 
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The Meadville Theological School 
MEADVILLE, PA. 7 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for 

ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy | 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and pra 
efficiency. In order to meet dem p 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once dow 
its present number of students. For catalo 
address the President. 
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F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 
Var at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
the a eo a tae to municipal 
clan as ual life; gives complete p 
ration for the modern ministry and cael service. It 
in co-operation with the University of California and o 
Divinity Schools and affords an un wide cho 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year sust 18, 
ae Write for the Register and complete information t 
resident. Earte Morse Wrieve, D.D., _ 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, C: a 


